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NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
aiso Cir r Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and cold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
3:nada, Britsh Columbia and San Francisco. ills col- 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CAMMANN &. CO.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
8 Wall Street, VEW VORK, 


Transact a GeneraL Banxine Business 
and give oe mpey attention io the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. [Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856, 


Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | ‘oT ——. 


e t 
No. 54 Ola Bond ‘Street ; 
{ Nos. & 160 Tottenham 











BRANCH Road Court 
OFFICES. ‘No. 25 Ludgate Hill; 

No. 150 Praed Street, 

t Paddington 


Susscrisep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paip-up CaPiTaL_.---- - £600,000 0 0 
ReEsERVED Funp -.----- £160,000 0 6 
Directors: 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Vicurs East, Esq. (Wau. Macnavoentan, Esq. 

Joun Hacxsiock, E-q. Joaquin De Mascua Esa. 

Anprew Lawnig, Esq. Wit1tam Srupson, Esq. 

Rosexrt Lioyp, . JonaTHan Taorp, Esq. 

Wa. McAntuva, +» M.P. Jamzs E. Vanxzn, Esq. 
z0RGE Yours, Esq. 





Manager: 
ALrerp Grorcx Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worru. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo erate rates of on as shall be consid- 
erei consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest — such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous ittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and ee de- 

scription of general Banking Business 
sacted. 

Othe Otticers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged pot to 

discjoss tie trapsactions of any of it8 customers, 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
forner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


188UE 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS | i* 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


'RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wali St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 








Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C. 1 Paper neg 

Deposits received atd Interest allowed on Daily 
Bslances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cre ‘it, available in all the principal 
ities of Europe, furnished to Travellers. 
W. B. Lzonarp. W. C. SHELDON. Gero. R Howe tu. 


PRANCIS T. WALKER & CO,, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 
18 WALL STREET 




















{ OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 











CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Bieecker Street, NEW YORK. 


INTEREST cor mences Ist of each month, 
or at date of deposit, if desired. 
SIX PaR CENT. Compound Interest Certificates 


ait . 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 


out ot the = 
Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The fcllowivg persons are among the 
TRUSTEES. 
Washin, 


m. D.C, 
HON. FRED. DOUGLASS. 
L. R. TUTTLE...........--+-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8 
¥ -Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury 

.H. ELA..... ecccccccecs Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHARDS....Auditor District of Columbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN...... Ex-Covernor of Mass. 

Banx Hovrs.— Dail 9a. m.to4p.m., and on 
MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT from Hy to 8 p. m. 

J. W. ALVORD, President. 

G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary: 


A. M. STERRY, General grt 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@ar"Send for Circular. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STRLET,V.V., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the pro sisions of its Charter : 


Premiums outstanding December 3lst, 1872. $323,327 63 
?remiums received during year 1873........1,420 627 33 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs. 
Price $2.50. 


The immense sale of this favorite method may be as- 
cribed, not only to its thorough instructive course, accom~- 
panied with the needful scales, exercises, aud studies, but 
to its admirable collection of 130 pieces of the best Reed 
Organ music, adapted with exquisite taste and skill to 
the purpose of the work. 


ORGAN AT HOME. 

Its pages, of full Sheet Music size, are compactly filled 
with the most popular music of the day ;—Aurs, Noo- 
turnes, Marches, Waltzes, Reveries, Selections from 
Operas, &c., &c., 200 yieces in all, none difficult to play, 
and all bright and pleasing. 

Price B ds $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Full Gilt $4.00. 


Carhart’s Melodeon Instructor, $1.50 
Clarke's $1 Instructor for Reed Organs, 

Winner's New School for Cabinet Organs, 75 
Clarke's Reed Organ Companion, 2.00 


Are ail excellent and popular cheap books for Reed 
Instruments. : 
The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
rice. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, Tuinty-Fiye Cenis Per Single Copy. Yrarty 
SunscripTion, Four Dotiars aNp Fiery Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra louble Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Wool Patterns and Gifts, &c. 

R. C. GURNEY, Agent for the ao 60 East 

79th Street, NEW YORK. 

@@> Sold by all Booksellers and News Dealers through- 

out the United States and Canada. 





Total Promiums..... «+ -cccseseseeee $1,743,994 96 





Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist 10 December 3!st, 1873..... voees- $1,497,954 03 
Paid during the same period : 

Losses, Expenses, Commissions 
Re -Insurance and interest ..$1,276,815 88 


Return of Premiums........+++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Hoidere as an 

equivale t for scrip dtvidend 

aud Ju y interest on stock.... 85,925 77 


The Aseeis of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in banks........- cescecsececsecesesess 44,118 O1 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... eweescccce escee se 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due ....... soeerees 4,269 60 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
collection... se+-+ wocsccoce seveceree-sees 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage duethe company.. 45,620 00 


$1,019,954 44 
Resotvep, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PEK CENT. be paid to the stockhol!ers, or their legal 


*| representatives, on and after MON DAY, the (second of 


February next. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES REFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLET 


XOBERT L, TAY. JOHN 1, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, . W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

JAS. D. FISH, JOSE?H SLAGG. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, FDWARD MERRITT, 
. OOLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
‘OWNSEND SCUNDER, 1. EDGERTON 


3AMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L, MoCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELBSON, Jp., 
JAROLD DOLLNER, 


JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAMES DOUGLAS 


JO8EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 


ARCH. G. or MERY, Jr., 


President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Secoau Vice-President, | 
©. J, RESPARD Secretary, 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 








The February number, the second of the new volume, of 
Lippincott’s Magazine fairly rkles with brilliant, inter 
esting, and attractive articles. In this number Mr. 
George MacDonald’s long-promised seria] stery, Malcolm, 
really begins. It is brimful of fine Scotch humor. Its 
characters are skilfully and clearly drawn. It is alto- 
gether a most stirring and pene story, the author’s 
best. The continuation of “The New Hyperion” main- 
tains the universal interest already created—an interest 
which is constantly surprised and intensified by the sin- 
gularly original and suggestive illustrations of Dore. 
* Josephine and Malmaison,” illustrated, is an interest- 
ing sketch of Napoleon’s life at Malmaison, and of his re~ 
lations with Josephine, by Marie Howland. “A Western 
Seeress,” by Will Wallace Harney, is a graphic and curi- 
ous piece, descriptive of adventures illustrative of the 
faculty of second sight. “Two Marq ” by rs 
Wintord, contains a sketch of the Marquis of Hertford, 
who wasthe original ‘'hackeray’sfamous character, ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Steyne.” ‘How we Met” is a charming 
onT by the author of ‘“Blindpits.” ‘Kismet,’ an 
Eastern poem, by George H. Boker, will command uni- 
versal attention. ‘* Among the Alligators ” is a lively 
Flonda hunting sketch, by 8.0. Clarke. ‘The Romance 
of a Tin Box,” by Louis A. Roberts, is, as its title indi- 
cates, a very amusing story. ‘* Modern French Fiction, 
by Francis Asheton, is an able critical article on a subject 
of constantly increasing interest. This number also con~ 
tains “A Queen’s Adventure,” a very sprightly paper by 
R. Davey; and “A Famine in the East, ‘ by Fanny R. 
Feudge. “Our Monthly Gossip” in the February num- 
ber is equal in style and variety to any of its predecessor”, 
and to say that is to commend the Magazine to all réaders 
of refined taste and good judgment. : a 

TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 
35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. Specimen NUMBER, 
with Premium List, mailed on receipt of 20 cents. _ d 

N. B.—To a club of twenty Subscribers Lippincott’s 
Magazine is put at $3.00 per year to each; and Chamber's 
dia, ten vols., royal 8vo, bound in sheep, Seine, 

ub. 





Encyclopx 
$50.00, is presented to the person getting up th ¢ 


J, b. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
and 25 Bond 8t,, New York City. 
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THE ALBION. 











ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 


For Girlsand Boys | 





The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and Travel» 
its Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 


Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIENDS,” J.T. Trowbridge’s Serial ; **A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” * WOOD 
CARVING ;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA ;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOY;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 

Besides the above, in which Girls also take aa interest, 
ST. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; “*NIMMBO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; ‘A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW 8ST. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both, 

BOYS AND GIRLS, 

We have “COST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; ““WHA'T’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very funny animal ; ‘‘ CHANTICLEER,” by Colia Thax- 
ter; “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘* WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” Frank R. Stocle 
ton’s Serial ; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical Gerigan Story for ‘Transla- 
tion. Then there is “ JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is ngt all. 


THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” ‘“GRANDFATHER’S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c., &c. In short, for Beauti- 
ful Pictures, of which there are over Fifty, and delightful 
reading matter for 
EVERYBODY, 
there never was a Magazine like the February Number of 
8ST. NICHOLAS. 
“Our Young Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
nvals, with many hitherto unknown. 
$3. Year. The number tor November and December, 
1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 


FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








~ CLINTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 
156 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Cash Oavital---- $250,000 
Surpl ~-------- 190,000 


$440,000 


gencies, and 





This Company has no A 
solicits first-class Risks. 


JAMES B. AMES, President. 
JNO. BARRY, Secretary. 





| SPENCERIA 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


» —inans Pens are 
le owing totheir unexcelied manutacture. They 

of superior English moke, ond are famous for their "elas: 
ticity, durabiluy and evenness of point. Four sale every- 


Wa~ For the convenience of those who may wish to try 


i» WE wil send a Sample Card, contani 
by mail On receipt of 23 cus. ladies 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VYorkK 


increasing very ro vidly in 


oh 





ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y, 


‘NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows intere-t on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsv sects as Trustees, 
Exe: utors, Transfer Agents, and are a Deposilory of 
Trust Fonds. 

DIRECTORS: 
HM, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W,H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilre, Wm. T. Gurner, 
A. A Low, EK. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock. W.F. Drake, 


David Jones, 


B F. Allen, Chicago, 
am’! F. Barger, 


Wm. T, Hamiltcn, >yracuse. 
John Bloecgood. 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


Ni&W YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


CASH) ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 


$3,255,748.94, 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 





1872, 








Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 2 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
| Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
jall kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 

-O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lewland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by’ mail. Trade List to 
dea..rs. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Fstablished 1842. 

J. W. FISKE, 
99 CHAMBERS STREET, 











ORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


FOUNTAINS, VAS*s, 


STATUARY, LDEERS,' o« s, 


and all kinds of 
IAWN ASD GAKDE! 


ADORNMEN/#S, 
Galvanized Wire Fenes, 


For Farms, L.wns 
! 
! 


| neries, &c. 


Roofs, 





Patierns, 


Tron Stable 


Of the most approved 
designs. 


| 
| 
| 


For Public end Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 


LIONS, SETTFES,CHAILLS 


I n- 


Crestings for Mansard 


A Large Varie'y of New 


Fixtares 


ron and Wise Railin 8 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPOR' 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Receipts during the Year 1872. 


For Px , Extra P; &c..5., $1,785,101 1b: 








For Interest.....-secesecccecs soceesescee 508, 93R 3} 
For Interest, &c., 2CcruCd.....c00*seeeee 102,280 <1 
$4,39. .454 6 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Bonus, and Pay- 
ment of Annuities..0..+e0++. 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Bonus Interest on 
Dividend. &6......6cs0.ers00 


$573,011 3) 


5075976 44 

Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,060,987 75 
Paid for Expenses® Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, Com- 
missions, &C..scecesersseeeee 299,787 74 
oe $1,380,775 


Assets. 
Vash in Bank. Trust Co.apany, 
and on hand....coccrccseoee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on 8aMe...+0+ 
Loans on Policies in force...... 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....00....cessese 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmis- 


BION. cecrccccccess 


$d«.,100 


3 824,137 21 
9313,083 55 


780,298 94 


Temporary Loans on Stocks 


522,320 


seece --ee 540,329 


(Market value of the Securities, 
$692,350.) 
Interest due to date, and all 


other property .eee....+eeece 89,888 27 


HENRY STOKE®*, President, 

Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secr etary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


-_--- 


$8,341,154 92 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most Teasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dinrsg Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select partice, 
and also every class of business men. 
Thesame uniform prices are charged, both m private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me 


1 remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, neat, No. 1 
Liberty Streets. extending through to Maiden Lane, and 


at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nimeteenth Street, the 
choices: articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 





J. M. HODGSON, 
FIFTH AVENUE 
FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 

8. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 
Nursery and Green iousek, Fort Washington, N. Y. 
HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 


From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 


« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUr. _ 























EVERY MAN 


EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER ~ 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 





NEW YORE 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 
Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN 


paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES 


the CLEARING *:0U 


keep trapsfer-books, ri 


individuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Charles Stanton, 
john H, Cheever, 
Abel Denison, 
George H. Bissell, 
William H. Breeden, 
'ohn G. Hoyt, 
William Foster, Jr, 
G. M. Van Nort, 

A. McKinney, 


George H. Brown, 
Shristopher Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 
William H. Post r. 
JOHN T. RANKER, Secretary. 





Loan and Indemnity Company, 


=ss. 
Receive NEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
OS os this Company pass through 
SE. 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES. 


r STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 





















For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Cou; 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption. 












ma: d and become ho 


been known to the publ 


cures, that eaye won tor it 
confidence in its virtues, nev 
oe by any other medicine. 
ette 


made by medical skill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


The few compositions which 
have won the confidence otf 
use- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations must 
have extraordimary virtues. 


about forty years, by a long 
continued series of marvellous 


It st !1 makes the most 
ctual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
Indeed, the Cueray Prec ornat 


Prices, $16 to $35. 
‘HOVL3G OL JQVW SI GOOH 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 





‘UMHLVAM AIOO YOH LI AMIT ONIHLON 





1c 


a 
ur 














Manufacture every style of Envel 

y style of Envelope, | 
from the smallest (rug size to the largest | 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, | 
shape, or quality, in eluding White or Blue | 


has really robbed these dangerons diseases of their ter- 
rors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
from their fatal effects, tt at 1s well founded, if the remedy 
be taken in season. Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its members. 











Copper Weather Vanee 


Over 359 New and Origina 








by its timely use in sudden attacks 
PREPARED BY 


wwew Wr Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
J. Ww. F ISKE, ge and Analytical aan 


09 CHAMBEBS STREET NEW YORK. |Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 
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The Swallows. 
Ab! swallows. is it so? 
Did loving lingering Summer, whose slow pace 
Tarried among late blossoms, loth to gu. 
Gather the darkenin: cloud-wraps round ber face 
And weep herself awzy in last week’s rain? 
Can no new sunlight waken her again? 
‘* Yes,” one pale rose ablow 
Has answered from the trellised lane; 
The flickering swallows answer ‘‘ No.” 


From out the din gray sky 
‘The arroxy swarm breaks forth and specks the air, 
While, one by cne, birds wheel and float and fly, 
And now are gone, then suddenly are there; 
Till low ! the heavens are empty of them all. 
Oh fly, fly south, from leaves that fade and fall, 
From +hivering flowers that die; 
Free swallows, fly from Winter's thrall, 
Ye who can give the gloom good-bye. 


But what for us who stay 
To hear the winds and watch the boughs grow black, 
And ‘n ths soddened mornings, day by day, 
Count what lost sweets bestrewing the nightly track 
Of frost-foot Winter trampling towards his throne ? 
Swallows, who have the sunl ght for your own, 
Fly on your sunward way; 
For you has January buds new-blown. 
For us the snows and gloom and grey, 


On, on, teyond our reach, 
Swallows, with but your longing for a guide: 
Let the hi ls rise, let the waves tear the beach, 
Ye will not baulk your course : or turn : side, 
But find the palms and switter in the «un. 
And well for them whose eager ings have won 
The lon:ed-for goal of light; 
B t what of them in (wilights dun 
Who ong, but have no wings for flight? 
—Augusta Webs er. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—HUNTED DOWN, 
{Continued from our last.] 

In all Whitborne, itself one of the prettiest and dullest water- 
ing-places on the English south coast, there wos perhaps no 
house so prettily situated as that of Philip Dashweod’s widow. 
There were other mansions more pretentious, no doubt, but 
none prettier than the Dingle, with its high banks draped by 
the greenest turf, its garden glorious with fuchsias, and roses, 
and myrtles, itsfminiature dells full of graceful fern, and the 
grateful shade of its spreading sycawores. There was a steep 





the hunted creature which cannot rest when the hounds are 
plunging into the brushwood, and that sniffs the tainted wind, 
and flees. Yet there she sat, waiting. 

At last came the roll of carriage wheels, and then the treid of 
feet and the sound of voices, and Mrs. Dashwood and Beatrice 
Fleming came into the room. ‘‘ Miss Maybrook!” ‘ Vio'et!” 
said the two vices, in accents of turprise, and she who was ad- 
dressed started as from sleep to return the greeting. Beatrice 
did_but extend her hand; but the widow came warmly forward 
and kissed Violet on the cheek twice. ‘‘ You dear, good girl!" 
she said : ‘this is kind indeed | Violet Maybrook, as she felt 
the touch of Mrs. Dashwood’s lips upon her own soft cheek, 
flushed crimson, and a sharp shuddering thrill ran through her, 
and then she grew pale again, and leant heavily on the back of 
the chair beside her, as if for support. ‘‘It is nothing,” she 
said fa‘ntl., in answer to Mrs. Dashwood’s inquiry as to whether 
she were ill; ‘‘a mure nothing. Perhaps, as the old saying is, 
some one was walking over my grave.” avd she smiled, but not 
in mirth, and her strength seemed toreturn tc her ‘* You 
wonder to see me here, unasked,” she said; ‘‘ nor must I take 
credit for having come here solely to see my old friend and kind 
employer. It is on Miss Fleming's account that I have thought 
fit to present myselfat Whitborne. Mrs. Dashwood has heard 
T have no doubt, sufficient of the lost will—Lady Livingston's, i 
mean,” she added. 

‘‘Hag anything come to light concerning it?’’ asked Mrs 
Dashwood eagerly. ‘I wrote to Mr. Glegg, three days since, 
and | had his answer this morning to the effect that he” —— 

‘*Mr. Glegg, dear Mrs. Philip Dashwood, knows no more 
about the matter than does the coachman who drove you to-day 
to Greystoke Castle,’’ interrupted Violet. ‘‘There is only one 
person, besides myself, who does know anything of the will’s 
being in existence, so faras Ican tell. And that person—— 
Were you not surprised, Mrs. Dashwood perhaps a little shock- 
ed, too, to hear that { had set up housekeeping in London with 
an old acquaintance of both of us—Aphrodite Larpent?’’ 

‘IT was surprised as you say, Violet,’ returned the widow 
gravely: ‘‘ grieved too, my dear. 1 have not long been aware 


garden, of hasty feet upon the gravel of the path, the clang of 
the gate-bell, and the hurr; ing of servants, who seemed to feel, 
as by instinct, that something different from the quiet monotony 
of every-day life was about to occur. ‘The steps were in the 
passage now; there wasa low hum of talking, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards the door of the drawing-rcom opened, and 
a maid-servant thrust in,her white, frightened face: ‘‘O ma’am, 
here is”"—-— Sarah began thus, when she was gently, but irre- 
sistibly pushed aside by a strong arm, and the tall, rigid form of 
Superintendent Starkey of the detective police appeared on the 
threshold. What, too, was the slight, elfish figure that follow 
ed?—worlds of malignant triumph in the cruel smile, in the 
glowing eyes, in the steady fixity of gaze, as if Aphy Larpent 
had been no creature of flesh and blood, but the goblin gnome 
that she looked to be. The instant that her eyes rested on 
Violet's impassive beauty, she had laid her hand upon the de- 
tective’s arm, and whispere! in his ear. And Superintendent 
Sterkey, with a stiff bow and » muttered sentence of apology 
for his intrusion strode across the room. 

«* Miss Violet Maybrook ?” he said, somewhat less glibly than 
usual. ‘* Yes; I thought so. My prisoner, then, by virtue of 
this warrant, in her Majesty's name; and pray, remember, as it 
is my duty to inform you, that whatever you say will be used 
against you on your trial.” And he stood very close to Violet, 
not touching her, but in evident watchfelness of her every 
movement. 

‘*Of what am I accused ?” asked Violet boldly, but after s 
dreadful pause. 

‘Ot wilful murder,” was the answer. 
say it, miss; but right's right, and I must do my office, 
ever you say will be used against you.” 


CRAPTER XXXVII—APHRODITE TELLS THE STORY. 


Murder! the grim name for a grim deed, has a ghastly 
fascination in its very sound that few other words in our lan- 
guage possess. This crowning crime, like Milton’s bad arch- 
angel, stan s apart from all the baleful sisterhood of sins, aad 
those who lie under the ban of itappear to the fancy of the 
spectators to be invested by a lurid atmosphere of their own, a 


































“A painfal thing to 
What- 





that Miss Davis and this wretched girl, Aphy Larpent, were one 
and the same. I had indeed written a letter of remonstrnce to 
you, Violet, dear, and there it lies in my desk; but, knowing 
your pride, my dear, as well as 1 know your purity and your 
noble, unsuspecting nature I felt a little nerveus about sending 
¥. So now you know the truth and after all, I am, sure your 
motive in taking so singular a step was a good and generous 
one.” 

She was not given to harsh judgments, this widow of Philip 
Dashwood. Her very aspect—soft, kind woman that she was— 
told of a spirit that woe had saddened, but not soured. No 
doubt but tbat she had been pretty in youth, and even now she 
was comely, though the last year had scattered many a streak of 
white hair among the dark, glossy braids, which time had left 
unchanged until her grief grew to be well nigh more than she 
could bear. Jt wasa very pleasant face still, in spite of the 
traces of care—one of those faces that it is good to see beside a 
sick-bed, and that are ly less wel in their unselfish 
sympathy with our prosperity. She was attired in the de: pest 
mourning, but hers was a chastened sadness, and the smile that 
occasi nally played about her lips was very gentle. Oddls 
enough, after one keen glance, Violet had preferred to look at 
the wall, at the pictures, at Beatrice Fleming, at anything but 
the face of »oithy Mrs. Philip Dashwood. 

** The person,” cesumed Yielet, ‘‘who shares my knowledge 
of the existence of the document is, in all probability, the per- 
son who stole it. Jf not the thief. which I strongly suspect, she 
was at least the receiver of what was thus stolen, You know 
that Aphy Larpent wa: in the reom with Lady Livingston when 
she died, engaged as she declared, in sorting papers. The death 
was sudden, and the alarm was given by the one person present 








descent, clothed with hazel trees, from the western b dary of 
the little demesne, to where the clear swift Whit babbled and 
tinkled in the ravine below, on its passage to the sea. And of 
the sea itself, there were glorious glimpses visible between the 
high banks and the leaty boughs. The peaceful quiet of the 
place was well suited to a wounded spirit; and Mrs. Dashwood, 
and a childiess widow, for whom social life had lost its zest, 
had felt her grief gradually lose somewhat of its first poignancy 
under the soothing influence of the spot which she had selected 
fer her home. 

Early on the afternoon of the day which had witnessed the 
decisive quarrel between Aphy Larpent and Violet Maybrook, a 
housemaid of Mrs. Philip Dashwood’s, going on some errand to 
the little town, observed a lady, a stranger to her, and apparent- 
ly to the place, hovering about the limits of her mistress’ little 
territory, and glancing, a: 1f in hesitation, at where the white 
cottage, over-grown with ivy and bl d pers, was vi- 
sible between the trees. Housemaids,jvery naturally, seldom 
care very much about any female face excepting that which the 
lookinug-glass shows them as they «djust their coquettish caps; 
but Mrs. Dashwood’s Sarah was often heard afterwards to say, 
that she had never before seen any one half so lovely as was the 
strange lady in question, though there was something in her 
look which, so Sarah averred, made her blood run cold. But this 
may probably have been an impression due to after-events. Cer- 
tain it is, that when the girl retarnedjfrom her mission she was 
surprised to see the beautiful lady still hanging about the in- 
closure, until becoming conscious of the hand-maiden's obser- 
va ion, she abruptly rang the bell at the wic et-gate, and asked, 
first for Miss Fleming, and then for Mrs. Dashwood. 

Mrs. Dashwood, it so happened, was from home, and her 
visitor was with her; in fact, the beauty of the day had tempted 
the widow and her young friend, to drive over to the ruined 
castle of Greystoke, which, as every one knows, is the chief 
lion, archzologically, of that country-side. 

* Then, if you please, I will wait. Mrs. Dashwood has known 
me for along time, and my name is Miss Mavbrook,” said the 
stranger; and she was forthwith inducted into the cool drawing- 
room of the cottage, where, through open windows, came the 
drowsy hum of the bees that were busy among the blossoms of 
the creeper trained over the flower-embosomed verandah out- 
side. 

Along time—some ninety minutes perhaps, of our mo tal 
division into measures which we call days, hours, and so forth, 
of what is our only real worldly possession, existence—did 
Violet pass, unmurmuringly, in that shaded drawing-room of 
the Dingle. There she stayed, patiently. We are often patient 
when quickest action is demanded. Violet Maybrook, sitting 
quietly there, under the roof of her former friend and patroness, 
was at least full of strong young lite, daring, beautiful, winning; 
not fit:o die. Yet there she sat, mechanically hearkening to 
the ticking of the clock, but never once reflecting that every 

beat of the pendulum, every advance of the slow-moving dial- 
hand, might bring nearer and nearer yet, the tinal moment of 
despair. Flight, prompt, well-pi d, boldly e ted flight, 
would have been her truest wisdom. She was young and fair, 
and life should have been dear enough to her to wake hera 
careful steward of that priceless boon which we lavish so freely. 
Bat there she staid, waiting, waiting, while nearer and nearer, 
surer and surer crept on the destined hour of misery and of 
doom. Violet Maybrook should at least have had the instinct of 














when it occurred. A very short delay would have given time to 
rifle some desk or drawer in, which prying eyes might have dis- 
covered that the will was lodged. There is no need to recur to 
the theory that the street robbery of Wr. Goodeve, the lawyer, 
had anything to do with the matter. But be that as it may, the 
will passed into the keeping of Aphrodite Larpent. I, her guest, 
perceived that she had something—whatit was, I speedily guess- 
ed—to conceal. It was the verv feverishness of her anxiety that 
first aroused my suspicions. She was constantly assuring her- 
self . { the security of her hidden treasure. Asoften occurs her 
cunning and her care served to over-reach herself. I found out 
the drawer in which the precious packet was deposited, and 
by the help of false keys” —— 

‘You, Miss Maybrook !’’ exclaimed Beatrice incredulously. 

‘* Of false keys,” repeated Violet with cold persistency, ‘I 
obtained, when a final quarrel between my old schoolmate and 
myself seemed imminent, possession of this valuahle paper. 
Does not the end justify the means? To you, Miss !leming it 
means the restitution of the inheritance wrongfully snatched 
away To myself it implies the punishment of her whose greed 
is baffied now, and—— Did you not hear wheels coming to- 
ward us, very fast ?” 

But neither Beatrice nor the widow had heard the wheels, nor 
could they withdraw their thoughts from the astounding news 
had just heard. 

«Then, if so, whereis the will? And why, if you suspected 
in what keeping it was, Violet,” said Mrs. Dashwood, “ did you 
not adopt more credible means to”—— 

“To get the “ocument out of the clutch in which it was, you 
would say?” broke in Violet scornfally. ‘* Yes, I might have 
applied to the attorney; ani the probabilities are that, at the 
first intimation of mischief, the paper on which hangs so much 
would have been burned intoa mere feathery heap of ashes. I 
acted, instead of talking, and the property is saved—I was <er- 
tain I heard whee!'s—thev are nearer now.” So they were, but 
yet so distant that none but an ear sharpened by nervous ten- 
sion to an unnatural pitch, could have caught the sounds when 
Violet’s senses had first become cognizant of them. 

‘« Then what,” Beatrice began timidly, ‘‘have you done, since 

«Since I robbed the robber, you imply?” returned Violet im- 
patiently. ‘‘ My single action has been to hasten here. They are 
coming now, in that carriage, whoever they may be. Remember 
this, and this only—that I came to-day to do justic», and that 
without reward, or hope of reward. 1 havo restored Havitree 
and its annual thousands to the proper owner. Bear that in 
mind, whatever you may hear of me, whatever”—— She ceased 
speaking, and seemed to listen. 

‘‘You talk wildly, dear Violet,” said the widow, looking 
anxiously in the pale beautiful face. ‘* And where is the will?” 

‘It is here,” answered Violet quickly; and as she spoke, she 
threw upon the table a weighty packet, still inits outer wrapping 
of thick bluish paper, and with the sealintact. There could be 
little doubt about its character. for the envelope bore, con- 
spiciously, the endorsement: ‘‘ Last Will and Testament of the 
Dowager Lady Livingston,” with the date of its execution. The 

wheels were very near now, coming furiously on. 

‘*And now I go,” said Violet abruptly; bat even as she 
turned toward the door, the carriage without seemed to 
come to a sudden stop; there was the sound of voices in the 























































































blood-red haze that cuts them off from wholesome humanity. 
But such an accusation, brought against one as bri-ht, frank, 
and tearless as Violet Maybrook, could not readily obtain cred- 
ence, and ufter the first moment of speechless surprise, in- 
qreduilty succeeded to astonishment. 

‘+ It is impossible; I do not believe it,” exclaimed Beatrice; 
while the widow was even more indignant at such a chaige 
against her young friend. 

“This must be some dreadful mistake,” she said, coming 
‘ound to Violet's side, and taking her cold hand between her 
own ; ‘either that, or a base and wicked calumny, such as 
might be looked for,’ she added, with an angry glance towards 
Aphrodite Larpent, ‘from such a quarter.--My dear, poor 
darling !’ she went on tenderly, ‘‘ itis no wonder that she 
should be thunder-struck at such an infamy as this.” 

And thunder-struck indeed did Violet Maybrook at first ap- 
pear to be. She had rehearsed, in thought, many a time, such 
a scene as this, and considered how she should act, how speak, 
in certain contingencies. But now the actual hour had arrived, 
the reality was so much more terrible than the anticipation of 
it nad been, that she was quite silent and passive. 

‘* Speak, Violet, and tell them—tell us that you know not 
what they mean !" said Mrs. Dashwood, passing her arm round 
the girl’s waist, as if to assure her of her support. ‘* This per- 
son is, I suppose, an officer of justice?” 
‘Superintendent Starkey, of the detectives, madam,” an- 
swered the tall man in the tightly-buttoned surtout; ‘‘and I 
have authority for what I do—a painful duty, I assure you. If 
you will take the advice of a man who bas had twenty-five years’ 
ene of family affairs, you will rather persuade this young 
lady to come quietly along with ms, and reserve her defenee, than 
to,say what must come to be repeated at the Central Criminal Court, 
That's alwave the proper plan—reserve your defence—if jou'll 
believe me.” 

«Such counsel may be good for guiltv wretches who seek to 
elude deserved punishment,” cried Mrs. Dashwood, all her wo- 
man’s nature in a glow of indignant sympathy; ‘‘not for a girl 
like this, whom I have loved as my own daughter, almost, and 
who has been justly esteemed and prized from childhood up- 
wards by thore who knew her, She isa stranger herein Eng- 
land, but I can vouch for her i I ! itis an 
outrage to question it when such a charge is brought. Am Ito 
—a by Miss Larpent’s intrusion here, that she is the ac- 
cuser ?”’ 

**She is the witness, certainly. We don’t look to her to prose- 
cute, but she furnishes the evidence on which the crown will 
rely,” answered the policeman, with an awkwardness not usaal 
with him, as if his mind were preoccupied by tome anxiety 
which he could not readily relieve.” 

‘This must be some horrible deception, or some extraordinary 
error, I am sure of it,’’ said Beatrice, looking from one face to 
another. ‘No one could have leda wore harmless, quiet life, 
since she came to England, than Miss Maybrook’s, to my know- 
ledge, has been.” ws f 

‘Tell them !” said Aphy harshly, and pointing with her 
finger towards Violet, who remained marble-white and mute, as 
if frozen into ice. 

“The charge concerns what was alleged to have been done 
in Canada,” said the detective, reddening, and shufiling with 
his large feet. ‘‘ Now, indeed. Mrs. Dashwood, you had better 
leave us to settle it without you---indeed you had.” 

“In Canada! Violet accused of sucha crime there!” ex- 
cla’‘med Mrs. Dashwood. ‘ This is a mere impudent fabrica- 
tion. It must be due to spitefulanger at Miss Maybrook for 
restoring the stolen will.” 

“The will!” almost shrieked Aphrodite Larpent, as her pale 
face changed to a livid hue, and her restless eyes roved fiom 
face to face, as if to seek an explanation, 

“The will ! ah true; I had forgotten that,” said Violet, break- 
ing silence for the first time. ‘* Yes, I restored the will, and the 
result is, as you see, that she who purloined it brands me's & 
—-morderess.” There was something unnatural in the calm, 
passionless tone in which these words were uttered, more as if 
they had been spoken by a sleep-walker, than by a sentient bu- 
man being face to face with so horrible an accusation, which 
paintully impressed the by-standers. a = 

“You are not yourself at this moment, dear Violet,” said Mrs. 
Dashwood apologetically, as it were, for the strange stoicism 0. 
her whose cause she was defending ; “and can hardly realize the 
full bearing of this shameful charge. Yes,” she continued, turn- 
ing tothe policeman, ‘‘Lady Livingston s will, of the loss ot 
which you have very likely heard, is here.” And she lifted the 
heavy packet from the table where it lay, that the detective 
might read the endorsement. Witha kind of cry like that of a 
bird of prey, Aphy Larpent darted forward, as if to snatch the 
doeument from the widow's hand; but with a rapid revulsion of 
feeling. she checked herself, and with a vengeful glance, at Vio- 
let, resumed her former attitude. : ‘ 

“This is a find!” said the superintendent excitedly, ‘well ! 
well! after all our pains and all our search, to light upon 
it here, of all places! It is worth taking care of, ma'am, now 
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you have got it; and if,you’ll permit me to suggest, I should say 
_ that Mr. Gregg ought to be communicated with, by the wires, 
this very day. Not a moment should be lost, wth so much 
money turning on it. Why that very will my brother-officer has 
bcen tracing high nd low, down Yorkshire way first, then ac- 
cross the Herring-pond, and now, lo ani behold! the game is 
over, and there is nothing left but to—— I forget!” And in- 
deed, in his surprire at the discovery of the will, the honest de- 
tective had allowed the actual object of his presence in that 
place to escape his memory. He winced as he remembered the 
work in hand, ani his voice was not so steady as usual as he 
resumed : ‘‘But duty must be attended to.—Now, Miss May 
brook, you are a lady of education, and sense, +nd spirit, and 
don’t need to be reminded by a half-taught man like me, that” 
circumstances often look suspicious enough to warrant investi- 
gution, and yet afterward are cleared up to the satisfection of 
all. That's the use of lawyers,;0 yiece and patch together this 
little thing and that little thing, nd get date and place right ; 
and they can do it, being cool abo, tit, mncti better than princi- 
pals can. So, if you'll come with r e, Miss Maybrook, and, as I 
said, reserve your defense until you have professional advice, 
it will be much the best. You have no harsh treatment to ap- 
prehend, and nothing arbitrary. It’s your right, if you choose, 
to be taken before a county magistrate, «bo will examine my 
warrant, and back it if he thinks fit; but if you'll believe me, to 
come quietly back to London will be your wisest plan and the 
pleasantest.” 

It was plain that the superintendent was »»ceedingly desirous 
to get Violet away from the room and the house, without prolong- 
ing the conversation, and, it was evident, too, that his purpose 
was not unkindly. It was absolutely »n imploring look which 
he addressed to Aphrodite as the latter raised her forefinger and 
shook it tauntingly at Violet Maybrook, saying, in a voice that 
sounded like the croak of a raven: ‘Tell her—tell them, who 
was the victim, and what was the crime or I must.” 


These words produced a fearful effect on Vio et, »ho recoiled 
apace or two, shaking herself free from Mrs. Dashwo.ds en- 
circling arm. The dead could scarcely have b en mors death- 
like in their pallor than was her beautiful face now, and it was 
in a broken and hollow voice that she said to the sup-rintend- 
ent: ‘Yes, lead me away. See, I will go quietly; 1 am ready. 
Chain me, if you will” —and she held out her clasped hands as 
if to receive the steel manacles—‘‘but spare me—spare hr.” And 
her gari gaze turned furtively towards tiie wido», who 
trembled, without knowing why, as did Beatrice Flemin .. 


“Yo ‘are driving the poor thing mad, and she wanders in her 
speech,” said Mrs. Dashwood; for the first time admitt ng within 
hers. If that the hideous accusation might be true. Aphrodite 

ot, intent upon the scene before her, laughed; such a 
Ja» gh as fiend: might utter when the tempted succumb to their 
evil influence ! 

“Will you tell her, sir, or shall I?” she deman‘ed, inexorably. 

The superintendent answered by an oath, which we will hope 
shared the fate of Uncle Toby’. honest expletive, and was not 
registered a:ainst him by the recording angel, 

“Til do it,” he said, with a groan, ‘‘« nce needs must, and 
better it should come from my lips, atter all t»an thatfof yonder 
jade,” jerking his elbow towards Aphrodite.—** Mrs. Dashwood, 

m compelled to speak out, though, Heaven knows, I sought 
to be tender with your feelings though, of course, the bad news 
could not belong concealed. Your poor little boy that was 
accidently drowned !” 

“Charley, my boy! My dead, only darling!” exclaimed the 
widow, scarcely able, with her white lips, to frame the words, 
* What can you have to tell me of him, cruel that you are !” 

* Well? he didn’t come to his death by fair means—that is 
alleged, at least, not proved, of course !” added the officer rapid- 
ly. “The charge against Miss Maybrook is that of murder, 
since she, being his governoss, and alone by the river-bank, out 
in Ca’ there, is said to have "—— 

“To have thrust him from the bank to perish. hss eyes 
saw it done!’ hissed ont Aphodite Larpent. ‘1 was near 
enough, useen myself, behind the green sumac bushes, to see 
— cold-bleoded murderess do the deed. Oh it was horrible! 

am bad enough, but 1 could not have found it in even my 
heart to be the butcher of that pretty lamb, that clung to her, 
screamin; in fear and wonder, and begging her, with a babble 
of loving words—for h: loved her as you all did—* not to kill” 
—— That was the las’ word that reached me,.and it was spoken 
as she forced him down, for the second time, into the cruel flood 
below; for he bad struggled hard for his little life, poor child 
and his golden curls were all wet and draggled as he clung to 
the bank, and tried to grasp the dress the murderess wore—his 
blue «\ es wild with terror, ani his innocent face upturned. I 
ran forward, calling to my brother, Bruce, who was walking 
somewhat behind me; but I was not in tim: to obey my first 


ger and save ae No! when I came up, aid was of no use, 
@ corpse was already th : . 
water swept tt eady the sport of the rapids, as the swift 


it swirling among the eddies and the shoals: 
was found far down the ~ as youknow, A bine, ee 
cruel deed ! To harm that pretty boy was what the worst ruffian 
from the frontiers would scarcely have done; and yet he was 
Ye wilfally, coldly, and of ‘set purpose, and that by the 
: _— ae, the dear friend, whom next to his mother, he 
ap at I made a wicked bargain to conceal the murder, 
= msideration of Violet Maybrook’s lavish promises of money, 
D ~~ help through life, is true. I am not here tu defend 
paren or to gloss over my own vonduct. Bruce had been at- 
_ to the girl, who never had deigned to smile on him, and 
6, too, was urgent with me not to bring her to disgrace and 
pun'shment. The mischief was done. To denounce yonder 
—— — not have brought Charley Dashwood tack to 
me and it behooved lost Aphy Larpent, shunned and flovtei by 
© respectable and virtuous, to make for herself what friends. 
or rather what instruments, she could. I repeat, the murder 
was a deliberate one. There was no accident. no’ sudden im- 
— of anger; all was coolly planred. The Irish nurse, on 
whom the blame fell did indeed indulge in liquor at the farm- 
house, but her drink, thanks to the adroitness of Violet May- 
b ook, was drugged, and her lingering to sleep off its effects a 
the verge of the forest, was calculated before! and Never yet,” — 
A shriek, long, wild, hea t-ren ling, borst from the anbap 
mother as she heard these last words, and realised their fall im- 
port. Asthe dreadful narrative p oceeded, she had listened 
Speechless with agony and half-incredulous horror still hoping 
— the hopefulnes which sembtimes dulls the edge of great 
- ory that the shocking story might be uatrue, But gradu- 
Hw fe pinpene had shaped themselves 'oo accurately for unbe- 
- pea @, peolonged. Yes, it must be true. If she had doubted 
= ~ oy st Violet's face was enough to carry conviction 
aang p pias of the bereaved mother, It was terrible, that 
rag hee - aggard, despairing beanty, with its unearthly pallor, 
@ brew eyes, the lips slightly parted, the brow b .rne erect, as 
Bs ayy now, of men's hate or earthly chastisement. No 
= hy at length the widow's pent-up anguish broke forth 
—_ at one cry of passionate woe, and that then she sauk 
Tar nena her, on the floor. 
‘ime of hurrying feet and ringing of bells, and 
the sound of excited Voices, and poor Mrs. Philip ‘Dashwood was 





huddled away, and laid on her bed, to recover, a'as! only too 
so°n, and to feel the old wound «pened; the grief for her irre:- 
arable loss made into one of tenfold bitterness. The bright, fair 
boy, loved and loving; he to be the price, coldly paid, of a com- 
pact of warriage; and his destroyer, that seemingly noble girl, 
the dear, true-hearted elder sister, to whose cruel band he clung 
so trustingly; good, beautiful Violet! When the widow regain- 
ed her powers of thought, the while that Be trice Fleming 
watched beside her couc', it seemed as though her burning 
forehead could scarcely bear the throbbing of the overtasked 
brain. Violet, a murderess! Violet, ths proud, pure, stately 
maiden, on whom all Montrew! had looked, as on something fair- 
er, nobler, moro gracious, than the crowd of pretty damsels that 
frequented the ball-room and the skating-rink. She bad been 
poor, and Mrs. Dashwood had been foremost in striving ‘hat 
she should be kept from t'e ill: of ypov-rty, from its entorced 
self-denial, ite narrcw cares, its carking anxiety, the gloom that 
it often casts over the outset of a joyous young life. And how 
had the frozen snake rewarded the kind hand that tended it! 
It was all the more sad and strange that Violet Maybrook’s name 
bad been not undeservedly coupled with praise for good deeds 
done. She had nursed the sick, when some fell malady ma’e 
hireling attendants flinch from the contagion to be dreaded. 
She had saved lives, and notoriously, on two occasions, that of 
her enemy and accuser, Aphy Larpent, such saving being more 
common in the wild, free, colonial mode of living, where nature 
is yet but half-tamed, and ‘irgin forest, and lake, and mighty 
river woo the adventurous, than on our side of the Atlantic. No 
one had ever known ber to t 1] a fa!+ehood, or to be treacherous, 
false, or cruel. Cbildren came clustering round her with their 
loyal love, and itis said that those whom the young and stainless 
trust and admire, must be «orthy of the admiration and ‘he faith. 

Yet it never came, for one instant, into Mrs. Da-hwood’s head 
to doubt that the fearful truth had been spoken. She had seen 
it writ en on Violet’s marble cheek, in her baggard eyes, in her 
blanched lips. True, too true! Her very silence was eloquent. 
The manner in which she had endured the accusation was itself 
equivalent toa confession She had not wept, or crouched, or 
owned her guilt. All the common signs of penitence or panic 
had been abzent. Sut neither had she been able to brazen 
out the matter as vulgar criminals do. Speech had f iled 
her from the first. Not natutally a -dissembler, she bad ill- 
played her part when taxed with the enormous wickedness, 
the horrid crime, for which her life was justly forfeit. But 
the boy! the boy! That he, of all children, should 
have been cut off! It was as thongh he had died again, as 
though the little grave were but freshly dug, the flowers lying 
unwithered on the tiny coffin, the old gnawing pain, still new 
and bitter at the mother's heart. Foully done to death, and by 
whose contrivance! Slain, and by whose unpitying hand ! She 
remembered—it wes a renewed pang to the lonely widow to 
remember it - that she had encouraged the boy to call his gov— 
erness by the fond name of sister ; that his high spirit and hers 
had seemed to be in some sense akin ; that Charley had been 
sometimes wayward and rebellious with his mother, but with 
Violet never ; that the girl had one~ sat all night long beside his 
I'ttle bed in sickness, patiently holding the clinging, feverish 
fingers in hers as he slept, and she kept vigil uncomplaining ; 
that in convalescence the boy would accept food from no_ hand 
but that of ‘Sister Vi ‘’ and that she had murdered him. It was 
like the shadowy, shapeless horrot of an evil dream. 

Meantime, the sound of another approaching carriage, coming 
fast on through the twilight, had been succeeded by that of 
steps on the smooth gravel of the garden-patb, and Oswald 
Charlton, accompanied by Sergeant Flint, had entered the 
house. The Dingle usually the abode of peacefnl order, was 
by this time in astate of complete confusion. The mistress of 
the house lay ill in her darkened chamber up-stairs. There had 
been an interchange of ‘messages between the quiet cottage and 
the pclice station nearer the sea-beach, ending in the arrival of 
two constables, one of whom patroled the garden without, while 
the other had entered, and with him a hard-feature! woman, 
with bony fingers that were well experienced in searching 
among the garments of what newspapers technically describe 
as female prisoners. Into this dismal category had Violet 
Maybrook now passed. From the moment when Mrs. Dash- 
wood had fallen swooning to the ground, and had so been borne 
from the room, a change had appeared to come over the ac- 
cased. Her pride and her self-possession seemed to return to 
her, and as she drew herself up to her full height, and looked 
down upon the puny form of her denouncer, somewhat of her 
old haughty loveliness came back, like the mellow of sunshine 
at the end of a dying day. 

“The story has been artfully prepared,’’ she said boldly, 
**and well rehearsed,I have no doubt. It is not here that its 
truth is to be tested, or that I am to be judged. A more im- 
partial audicnce will decide, hereafter, between my version of 
the deplorable accident, and that which you have just so 
greedily drunk in. With the person before me, I will not 
argue, or bandy words, or will 1, unless under compulsion, re- 
main in her presence. For the rest, you will find me an obedient 
prisoner ; and I intend, Superintendent Starkey, to take your 
well-meant advice, aud in \ our own words to reserve my defence.” 

Then, without deigning to notice Aphrodite Larpent, she al- 
lowed herself to be led away, and conducted, under custody, to 
another room, 

‘*As regards you, Miss Larpent, said the superintendent on 
returning to where Aphy was still standi:g, ‘‘you had better sit 
down and make yourself as comfortable as you can, for a bit, 
until I receive instructions, for which [ have just telegraphed. 
After what has occurred” 

‘ Do you mean that I, too, am a prisoner?’ asked Aphy Lar- 
pent savagely. ‘Even if I were the jade you so politely called 
me, surely you dare not detain me here against my desires.” 

“I dare not miss,” returned the man seriously, ‘take it on 
my responsibility after what has come out”——— 

‘About the will, do you mean?” interrupted Aphy. 

‘About the will, which is safe now,” replied the deaective,tap- 
ping with his strong fingers the place where it lay tightly but- 
toned in beneath his dark-blue surtout ; ‘‘with respect to the 
concealment of which—if no guilty knowledge—some explana- 





y|tion is necessary. Now, must I call in the constable you see 


from the window, to remain here during my absence, or may I 
rely on your being tractable ?” : 
“Tractable!’ Yes, Aphrodite would be tractable. It must 
be understood, and clearly, that she must be exonerated trom 
any criminal charges, or at least from its consequences, before 
she would consent to give her testimony in open court ; but so 
far as present submission went, she was ready to comply, only 
hoping that Mr. Starkey would have the grace not to test her 
patience ‘oo severely. So saying, she sath rself down, sullenly 
enough, in a corner, and, taking up a bock from the table near 








her, read, or feigned to read. Superintendent Starkey highly 
commended his troublesome witness for her very sensi’ Je resolve; 
but, nevertheless, when he lett the room, he thoughtfully took 





the — ——— Fe key in the lock. And, an hour or 
so afterwards, Oswa arlton, in com 
Flint, arrived at the Dingle. ae ae ee 


(To be continued in our next. | 


A Message Across the Sea. 





Grey sea, thaf ripplest towards yon Kentish cliff! 
I have a message for thee ere we part ; 

Sitting off shore within this little skiff, 
I trust thee with the secret ot my heart. 


Crowding all sail, a gallant ship glides past; 
O! that I walked her deck, and O! thatehe *~° 
Might still steer southwards bringing me at last 
Unto the land-locked Mediterranean Sea- 


For there, along the Algiers coast floats fair 
A little vessel, with a freight above 

The treasures of these fleets : the gentle air 
That fans the sails, is breathed by her I love. 


Her pleasure yacht glides on from bay to bay, 
Bearing her farther from me ; but still thou.. 
O Sea! art with hor always on her way, 
Beside her, as thou art beside me now. 


A thousand miles thy waves have parted us! 
Yet, since they roll the same from me to her, 
I love to think thou dost unite us thus ; 
Aud now, I charge thee be my messenger. 


Choose some sweet night hour, when the stars are Bright 
Above her head, when alt thy waters round - 

Are tuned and touched with music and with light, — 
Then be thy charm upon her spirit bound - 


Then take her being in a tender thralt ; 
And when she, sighing, yields to its control,, 
Do thou her lover to her thoughts reeall : 
Speak for me to her gracious, gentle soul" 





{Concluded from our last.} 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


PART IL. 


A week of Philip Saint Evremonde’s odious society, 
Vivienne was compelled to endure. Then he left the 
chateau, and her life settled again into its quiet routine. 
She faithfully nursed and tended her invalid mother, 
whose days seemed to be passing sweetly and tran- 
quilly on to the end—and who never for an instant was 
allowed to see the thousand alarms and forebodings, that. 
tortured h er daughter’s heart. ; 

Vivienne felt, day by day, that the Marquis was wait- 
ing till a set time came for his revenge. It was only 
deferred, not forgotten, She was constantly made to 
understand this, by his harshness and coldness, and by 
the strict espial be Pa did not leave her a moment un- 
watched. 

Meanwhile, had escape from this tyranny been possi- 
ble, duty and affection chained her to the side of the 
declining mother, whose last days would have been ren- 
dered miserable, if she had discovered the estrange- 
ment between her daughter and the Marquis. 

So the autumn and winter wore away, end March 
winds began to wail around the turrets, and bend the 
sturdy oaks of Hautlieu. 

One wild, stormy night, Vivienne was kept awake till 
day-dawn by the restless wind, and the rain that sobbed 
against her windows. They seemed full of sorrowful 
voices, of shrieks of despair, of moans from some dis- 
tant battlements, where, perhaps, Leon lay dying, of 
sobs and lamentations. She could not sleep till the 
gray dawn stole in through her windows, and the wind 
was lulled to rest. Ae 

She was awakened by an eager, agitated voice in her 
ear. Elise, one of her attendants, stood beside her 
weeping, and exclaiming, “ Oh, my lady! will you rise, 
and come with us to see the Lord Marquis? They 
cannot awaken him! Oh, my lady! they are afraid 

” 





Vivienne did not stay to hear the girl’s story. Hasti- 
ly wrapping herself ina loose robe, she entered the 
apartments of the Marquis, which adjoined her own. 
A crowd of frightened servants were gathered around 
the bed, and on it lay, cold and rigid the body of the 
Marquis d’Hautlieu. He had been dead many hours. 
The eyes that had gleamed so cruelly upon his young 
wife, now stared blankly and horribly through the glaze 
of death; the iips that had uttered such harsh and 
sneering words were silent for ever ! the heart that had 
loved her so fondly, and hated her with so deadly a 
hate, beat no more with either love or hatred. 

But as Vivienne stood gazing down upon bis white 
face, and trying to close his staring eyes, her tears fel? 
fast for the kind old man who had loved her long ago, 
and she forgot the tyrant whose death set her free. 
They led her weeping from his bedside; and she sobbed 
herself to rest in the arms of her mother, who mingled 
her tears with Vivienne’s, and murmured tender praises 
of thedead man. 

The stately, magnificent funeral ceremonies were 
over, the body of the Marquis rested in the silent vaults 
beneath the chapel; and of all the train of relatives 
and friends who had assembled at the chateau, no one 
remained but Philip Saint Evremonde, his nearest kins- 
man, and the inheritor of his title. A very small por- 
tion, however, of the vast wealth of the amar ace 
companied the title; the greater part becoming the 
property of the young widow 

The notary, who had drawn the will of the late Mar- 
noe requested the presence of the Marchioness, and 








e new Marquis, at the reading of the will after the 
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THE ALBION. 











funeral. Vivienne came in her sable dress, and, with- 
out raising her eyes, slightly returned the salutation of 
Saint Evremonde, seated herself and listened to the 
reading. 

She scarcely understood the involved legal phrase- 
ology of the document. She only comprehended that 
it put her in possession of almost fabulous wealth, which 
was to be hers, however, upon one simple condition. 
The notary paused in bis reading a moment, and 
Vivienne, raising her head with lenguid interest, saw 
that Philip was watching her with eager, expectant 
eyes. 

The notary continued: “All these moneys and 
estates, I do hereby give and bequeath to my wife, 
Vivienne d’Hautlieu, on condition that the hours be- 
tween eight o’elock in the evening and six in the morn- 
ing shall be spent by her, alone, in the vaulted chamber 
adjoining the chapel of the Chateau d’Hautlieu, and 
leading to the vault beneath the chapel. If, at any timg 
she fails to be within that chamber when the hour of 
eight in the evening arrives, or should leave it before 
the hour of six in the morning, she will immediately 
forfeit all that I have herein bequeathed to her, which 
will become the property of my nearest kinsman, Philip 
de Saint Evremonde, or his heirs. This condition I 
‘annex for reasons which my wife will understand, and 
in the belief that ‘a pure conscience, and a devout spirit 
can make her happy even in that dismal chamber.’” 

The voice of the notary ceased abruptly, and Philip 
started from his seat. With a ery of horror, Vivienne 
had risen from her chair, and then fallen back again 
ghastly pale, and with closed eyes. But she had not 
fainted. The sound of Philip’s hated voice, as he 
directed the notary to summon her attendants, recalled 
her to herself. Sho opened her eyes, and her breath 
came in long. gasping sighs. 

Oh! it was so cruel, so terrible a revenge! 

She must fulfil the condition, for her mother would die 
if she were removed from the chateau; and Vivienne 
know from the pitiless, triumphant look in the eyes of 
the bad man near her, that he would turn them both out 
to starve without scruple or regret. 

Even in the first instant of her horror and surprise, 
she determined that her dying mother should never 
know the condition, upon which she was allowed to live 
on in tranquil ease aud luxury. 

“T shall only bave to bear it for a little while,” 
thought Vivienne. ‘Then my dear mother will be at 
rest, and I shall seek refuge in a convent. Only a 
little while! Oh, heaven! give me strength to bear it 
for my dying mother’s sake.” 

Then the young Marchioness rose from her chair with 
quiet dignity, and turning to Saint Evremonde, said 
calmly, ‘“‘ My lord, Iam ready to fulfil the condition. 
It is ae An I shall find strength for it.” 

“Nay, lady, it is too hard!” he cried, catching her 
hand, and gazing into her face passionately. ‘That 
such loveliness should be condemned to a living burial 
is intolerable! There is a way to escape it. Become 
my wife 

But Vivienne’s hand was snatched from his grasp, her 
eyes flashed, and her cheek crimsoned with anger and 
resentment. 

“My, lord youinsult me!” she cried, in clear, steady 
tones, without one shade of fear or irresolution. “I 
would rather be buried alive in the vaults themselves 
than become your wife. My lord, I desire that you 
leave my house. Appoint as many persons as you 
please to see, that I fulfil the conditions of my husband’s 
will, but let me be relieved from your presence, which 
is hateful to me.” 

She swept from the room with the haughty air of an 
insulted queen; and Philip was left raging with morti- 
fication and anger. 

And Vivienne, once in her own apartment, lay pros- 
trate before the shrine in her little oratory weeping, tremb- 
ling, praying for strength and courage to pass through the 
ordeal before her. Elise and Marion, her favorite at- 
tendants, found her in this frightful state; and it was 
many minutes before she could answer their frightened 
questions. At last, under promise of strict secrecy, 
Vivienne confided to them the terrible provision of her 
husband’s will; and, rising with enforced calmness, she 
began to make preparations for going toher gloomy rest- 
ing-place. 

“My lady, you shall not go alone. “We will stay with 
you,” cried both the attached women. 

Vivienne shook her head mournfully. 

“I must remain there alone,” she said; “that is the 
condition.” 

“Then I will spend the night in the chapel. I will 
sleep on the threshold of your ladyship’s chamber,” ex- 
claimed Elise vehemently. 

“No, Elise,” said Vivienne, with quivering lips. 
“T shall be safe there. Heaven will protect me. On 
you, Elise and Marion, do I rely to take care of my 
dear mother, and, above all, to conceal from her the 
cause of my absence. Tell her that I am very weary 
to-night, and have gone to rest. I cannot see her 
now.” 

“ May we not go with you, my lady, and make that 
terrible place more fit for your occupation?” asked 
Elise; and without waiting for an answer, she began 





to collect the rich shawls and silken quilts that lay on 
the couch of the Marchioness. 

The great clock of the chateau boomed out the hour 
of half-past seven. Vivienne started at the sound, 
and, followed by her attendants, hurried through hall 
and passage till the chapel-door was reached. 

Darkness had long ago gathered in the silent chapel, 
and the lamp that burned constantly before the altar 
shone out like a star amidst black clouds. 

For a moment Vivienne prostrated herself near the 
altar, and her lips moved in prayer; then she opened 
with a trembling hand the heavy door of the vaulted 
chamber, and stood again amidst its shadows, and its 
chill and clinging vapors. 

“My lady! my lady! You will die here! Oh, is 
there no help? Must you stay here?” sobbed Ma- 
rion, shivering with fright, and gazing with terrified 
eyes around the low chamber, with its scanty furni- 
ture, which remained exactly as Vivienne bad seen it 
on that dreadful night, long months ago. — Elise, 
though herself quivering with superstitious terror, 
was, meanwhile, occupied in spreading shawls and 
quilts over the velvet cover of the couch, in placing a 
flask of wine on the rough table, and in trying to give 
some appearance of comfort to the cell-like room. 
Vivienne, with faltering steps, had descended the 
stairs leading to the vaults, and examined the bars 
that fastened the iron doors at their foot. 

“Why do you do that, my lady?” asked Marion. 
“Bars, I have heard, avail nothing against id 

She paused, checked by a warning look from Elise. 

“There is another way of gaining access to the 
vaults,” answered Vivienne. “I do not know what 
treachery may be meditated. See, Marion, I am pre- 
pared to defend myself against other than spiritual 
terrors!” 

And Vivienne showed her a keen, glittering dagger 
fastened in her belt. 

As she did so, a slight movement in the chapel 
started them, and extorted a piercing shriek from 
Marion, who threw herself at Vivienne’s feet, and 
buried her face in her mistress’s dress. A figure glided 
into the dim light shed by a lamp Elise had placed on 
the table, and Duroc’s bloodless face gleamed out 
from the darkness. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Duroe,” said Vivienne, speaking 
calmly, though her very lips were white with terror; 
“you know why I am here, I presume? I shall cer- 
tainly remain here. I bid you good night, monsieur.” 

An imperious wave of her hand motioned him to 
leave the chapel, and with a cringing bow, he turned 
away. 

“ And now you must leave me,” said Vivienne, in a 
low, yet steady tone, to her attendants. 

Marion sobbed and clung convulsively to the dress of 
her adored young mistress; but the calmer Elise raised 
her companion, and then kissing fervently the hand of 
Vivienne extended to her, she exclaimed, “ Lady, all 
the saints watch over and guard you through this 





» 

ivienne could only bend her head silently in re- 
ply. She motioned to them to leave her. They 
passed into the chapel; she closed the door, shot the 
huge bolt into its place, and was alone in her terrible 
chamber. For a moment she heard the retiring foot- 
steps of the two women, and Marion’s low sobs. 
Then the clock tolled its slow, solemn warning. As 
the eighth stroke fell on her ear, she heard the chapel- 
door close on her attendants, and all was silent—the 
silence of the grave. 

Trembling, half-fainting, she threw herself on the 
couch, and lay there, her heart beating in slow throbs, 
that sounded like thunder in her ears. She dared not 
close her eyes, for fear some horrible shape would 
steal to the side of her couch; she dared not look 
towaids the great, black, doors of the vaults, there 
wire such horrors behind them as cbilled her blood to 
rtenk of. Shs tavught—though the thought seemed 
ivd ing her innd—of the dead Marquis lying there so 
nneaher; cf the mouldering dust and whitening ske- 
letons in their coffins, with the silver on them tarn- 
ished, and the velvet palls slowly dropping into dust. 
The ghastly images her imagination, pictured seemed 
to come crowding round her in the chill and gloom. 
They were there, those shapes of horror, close to her, 
lingering in the shadows. If she moved her eyes 
from the little flame of the lamp, which they had fixed 
themselves upon, she would see them—these pale 
spectres. 

It seemed to her that hours passed, during which 
her eyes never moved from that dim, flickering flame. 
She was roused from that trance of terror, by the 
sound of the clock striking the half-hour. She had 
been here, then, but one short half-hour. With a de- 
spairing shudder she closed her aching eyes for an in- 
stant. When she opened them again—oh, horror! 
her lamp was out, and a sound stole through the 
room like a faint, long-drawn sigh. Wild with terror, 
Vivienne sprang up, and stood for an instant in the 
pitchy darkness; then the same low, fluttering sigh 
breathed through the room, and senses fled. 

She knew not how long this merciful oblivion lasted. 

































































self lying, chilled and stunned, upon the stone floor, 
with the night-wind blowing coldly on her face. 
Darkness—thick darkness surrounded her, but as she 
ay there conscious only of the horror to which she 
had returned, her eyes suddenly rested on an object 
which seemed to stand out of the surrounding gloom. 

High up on the wall the silver crucifix, shone, ap- 
pearing to emit a pale, miraculous light, faint, yet 
steady. It was surely a miracle, wrought to save her 
from death or madness! 

In a transport of religious ecstacy, Vivienne 
dragged herself to the foot of the cross; and kneel- 
ing there, she fixed her eyes upon it, and clasped her 
cold hands in half-frenzied prayer. She could see 
nothing but that luminous cross—think of nothing, 
but of the heaven that had pitied her, and sent her 
help. 

The hours passed on, and still she kneit there, half 
leaning for support against the rough wall. Still her 
lips moved in passionate prayer, and her eyes never 
wandered from the faintly-shining cross, 

Daylight found her there; and at last, when the 
hour of her release came, and Elise’s voice sounded 
in trembling accents at her door, she rose and tottered 
out into the chapel, pale as death, with sunken eyes, 
and loose, falling hair, and garments dampened by 
the vapor of the vaults. Yet the spirit of the Beran- 
gers still burned in those hollow eyes; and when Du- 
roc met her in the chapel with his usual obsequious 
bow, she said, calmly, “You have kept good watch, 
monsieur, I am sure. Your employer has reason to 
be satisfied with you,” and passed on with a steady 
step. 

The day passed away in dutiful attendance upon her 
mother, who attributed Vivienne’s pallor and weak- 
ness to her extreme grief for her husband’s death, and 
said all she could to soothe and console her, When 
night drew on, and Vivienne prepared to leave her, 
Madame de Beranger entreated her to stay, but it was 
easy to excuse her absence to so gentle and yielding 
a person, 

Vivienne took her hand, and said, gently, “I am 
sure, dear mother, you will excuse me when I tell you 
that Ileave you now—that I must always leave you 
at this hour—in order to obey a request of my hus- 
band’s. He has left me something to do, which oc- 
cupies me now.” 

“Go, my dear child,” said her mother; “the re- 
quests of the dead are sacred. I would not keep 

you.” 
‘ Another night of horror, or unspeakable agony, 
alternating with wild eestasies of prayer. But on 
the third night exhausted nature could endure no 
more. When Vivienne sought her gloomy cell, faint 
and trembling, she lay down upon the couch which 
Elise’s care had made soft and warm. The lamp 
placed in a niche, which it sheltered from the sighing 
wind, shone steadily and calmly on the silver crucifix, 
and Vivienne’s eyes fixed themselves on the holy sym- 
bol. Then in a moment her weary eyelids closed, and 
she sank into a slumber as profound and tranquil as 
an infant’s. All through the long, dark night she 
slept till Elise roused her by her hurried, frightened 
calling at the door; and Vivienne, as she unbarred it, 
welcomed her with a smile, and said, with a little 

low on her cheek, “I have had such sweet dreams, 
‘lise. Would you believe that one could sleep well, 
and dream sweet dreams here ?” 

Elise gazed upon her mistress with eyes of mingled 
love and awe, as she answered, warmly, “ Yes, my 
lady; those whom the saints love, and the angels 
guard, may have fair dreams and peaceful slumbers 
even here.” 

The faint smile lingered on Vivienne’s lips, and her 
eyes held a tender, happy light in their depths; for 
she had been dreaming of Leon—and it was no longer 
a crime to think of him. 

Many different rumors concerning the death of the 
Marquis d’Hautlieu, and the strange life the young 
Marchioness was leading, had reached the gay an 
careless Court, and had even wandered to the camp 
far away. 

Some averred that Vivienne was mad; others that 
she intended to convert the chateau into a convent; 
some that she was doing penance for a terrible, mys- 
terious crime; and others dimly conjectured the true 
reason, and believed that she was condemned to this 
death in life by her stern husband’s will. The new 
Marquis d’Hautlieu, when questioned about his fair 
cousin, answered by careless shrugs of his shoulders, 
and laughing hints, which reflected anything but 
honor upon the character of the young Marchioness. 
But the words and looks of as unprincipled a man as 
Philip d’Hautlieu made but little impression upon 
those who remembered the spotless purity and modes- 
ty of Vivienne’s life at Court; and more than once 
he found himself angrily and haughtily reproved for 
his malicious insinuations by some young cavalier who 
had admired the “Chiid Marchioness,” but had never 
dared to tell her so. 

Vivienne, however, was ignorant of all this. Day after 
day she spent by her mother’s bedside; night after 





| Waking at last to faint consciousness, she found her- 
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night was passed in the drear solitude of her tomby 
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like cell, which was no longer full of horrors too great 
to be borne, but had become a holy, solemn retreat, 
where she spent long hours in prayer, and in rapt, 
ecstatic, trance-like visions of the glories of the blest. 
It mattered little to her that her body grew feeble 
and emaciated; that the clinging vapors in her cell 
banished the bloom from her cheek, and the light 
from her eyes; that she seemed hurrying to the grave 
while yet in the early dawn of womanhood. She had 
done with the joys of earth, she thought, and heaven 
was close before her. She only asked that she might 
live to soothe her mother’s dying moments; and then, 
in the holy peace of a convent, she prayed that her 
life might be ended. When she was dead—when 
Leon, in the distant camp, should hear of her death, 
would it matter to him? Would he give one regret- 
ful thought to the woman he had once loved? Oh, 
did he love her still? If only she could know that 
he sometimes thought of her; if this terrible blank of 
silence and uncertainty, could be broken! if she could 
see him once more! The robe that shook on her 
wasted frame told plainly enough of the heart that 
still clung to earth, though she would fain have given 
it all to heaven. 

It was midsummer. The flowers bloomed again at 
Hautlieu, and filled with their perfume the chamber 
where Vivienne knelt beside her dying mother. All 
that fair summer day Madame de Beranger had lain 
calm and ‘still, and faintly smiling, while her heart 
throbbed with pulsations that grew slower and weak- 
er every moment. Priest and physician had rendered 
their last services; and there was no sound in the 
room but Vivienne’s low, clear tones, and her moth- 
er’s faint whispers. 

The dying woman held her daughter’s hands in her 
feeble clasp, and looked up with undying love into 
the sweet eyes of her child. So the hours wore away, 
and the end was very near. The rays of the deelin- 
ing sun penetrated the crimson curtains of the win- 
dows, and shed a roseate glory over both the pale, 
worn faces of the women. 

The gloom faded, and twilight gathered in the 
room; but still Vivienne knelt there with her hands 
clasped in those feeble, clinging ones, which were 
growing chill in death. Suddenly Elise drew near, 
and stooping, whispered something in her young mis- 
tress’s ear. 

Vivienne looked up, and shook her head; but Elise 
still lingered, With a disturbed expression on her 
face. ‘ 

“What is it, my child?” whispered the dying 
voice. “Ah, I know now! Elise is right. It is time 
for you to leave me. Oh, Vivienne! must you go 
from me, now ?” 

“No, my mother!” said Vivienne, gently. 
not leave you now. 
ay | with you to-night.” 

smile lit up the wan 


“T will 
My work is almost done; I will 


face of the mother, and an 
expression of deep peace and rest succeeded the mo- 
mentary look of anguish that had ruffled her brow. 
Silence again in the dim, flower-scented room; and 
then, faintly and slowly, came the chime of the clock. 
Vivienne counted the eight solemn strokes, and bent 
her head that her lips might touch her mother’s 
hand. 

So the night wore on; and hour after hour the 
hands that clasped Vivienne’s grew colder—yet the 
end did not come. 

The short summer night had passed, and the morn- 
ing breeze stole gently through the windows, from 
which the curtains had been withdrawn. The eye- 
lids of the dying woman, that had been closed in the 
gray, morning twilight, opened gently as an infant’s} 
the eyes wandered from Vivienne’s face to the rosy 
sky. There was a movement of the pale lips, a fleeting 
smile on the white face; and with one single sigh, 
Madame de Beranger had ceased to breathe. ia Meced 

For a moment Vivienne knelt with those pale hands 
still clasping hers; then she gently folded them on 
the quiet bosom, and rose up from’ the couch. Her 
work was ended now; and in her weary heart there 
was no thought, but a passionate longing to pass be- 
ery the gates which parted her from the mother she 

1ad lived for, 

Pallid as the corpse she had left, with bowed head 
and woful eyes, she went from the chamber of death. 
On the threshold stood Duroe, his eyes glittering with 
malicious triumph. He leaned towards her, and half 
whispered, “Your ladyship has, perhaps, forgotten 
the penalty attached to what you have p ” 

She looked at him quietly, and his evil eyes sank 
hefore the dignity and purity of her glance, 





It was done as she directed. In the hushed calm of 
the midsummer evening, the day after her death, they 
laid Madame de Beranger in the peaceful church-yard ; 
and rough peasants sobbed aloud as they gazed at the 
black-robed figure, and the pale, lovely face of the 
young Marchioness, who stood alone at the head of the 

rave. 
" When at last all was finished, Vivienne turned away, 
and leaning on the arm of the sobbing Elise, she went 
slowly along the path leading to the cottage of Elise’s 
father. 

Vivienne had determined to leave the chateau im- 
mediately, for her attendants told her that my Lord 
Marquis was expected every hour, and she would not 
méet that bold, bad man. 


In the lowly cottage of Elise’s parents she was wel- 
comed with tears and blessings; and beneath a peasant’s 
roof she found a pesce and repose she had never known 
inthe proud Chateau d’Hautlieu. The night brought her 
gentle, healthful slumbers; and the morning, though it 
roused her to a remembrance of her grief, bore with it 
also a sense of consolation and safety. 

When the noonday sun shone brightly, Vivienne sat 
by her latticed window, leaning her brow against 
its frame, and listening to the soothing hum of a 
spinning-wheel in the adjoining room. Suddenly the 
wheel stopped. There was a strange step on the cot- 
tage-floor, a murmur of voices, and Elise entered the 
room with an excited face. 

“My lady,” she cried, “ my Lord Marquis is arrived. 
He wishes to see you. Oh, my lady! something has 
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Ha! dost thon think I fear thy spectral crew 

Of ghosts and demons? All the hosts of hell, 
With thee to back them, giant as thou art, 
Shall never scare me from my homeward path ! 
The boy of Judah was a very dwarf, 

Match’d with Philistia’s giant ; but the streng h 
Of mind, made perfect in the fear of God, 

Gave to the shepherd boy the victory 

O’er him who trusted in the arm of flesh. 


The story I am about to tell, I had from an old aunt 


of mine, who has long been gathered to her kindred 
dust. 
youth had possessed great personal beauty ; at eighty 
years of age, her bright, black eyes were undimmed, she 
had not lost one of her fine teeth, and her cheeks re- 
tained the bloom of the rose. 
her early days might be gathered from the noble re- 
mains that time had touched so lightly, that her elastic 
mind seemed to bid defiance to decay. 
her prime, duels had been fought for her, and wise men 
had vied with each other to win from her an approving 
smile. 


She was a women of singular talent, and in her 


What she had been in 


In the glory of 


If the term beautiful could be applied to an old wo- 


man, my aunt was a beauty still. The old lady was 
perfectly aware of the fact; and would recovnt with 


eat glee the conquests and triumphs of her girlhood. 


These reminiscences of bygone vanity, which it would 
have been wise at her time of life to have buried in 


happened! Ido not know how to tell you. 
go and speak to his lordship ?” 


Vivienne rose, bewildered by the girl’s excitement 
and incoherence, and hesitatingly advanced to the door. 
She shrank from seeing that cold, cruel, insolent face, 


and yet there seemed no escape. 


Near the open door of the cottage, in the blaze of the 
summer sun, stood a tall figure in the splendid uniform 


of an officer of high rank. 
The Marquis! It was Leon! 
fixed themselves rapturously upon her face. 


hand he held. 
Leon was with her, and she was free! 


still, 


in his eyes, and the tender accents of his voice. 


ness and folly. 


Will you 


Leon’s brilliant eyes 
Leon’s 
dear voice called her name, in accents he in vain endeav- 
ored to render calm and ceremonious; his hand clasped 
hers, and his lips touched for an instant the fluttering 


And in spite 
of her dimmed beauty, and her lost gaiety, he loved her 
Not a word did he utter to assure her of that, 
but not a word was needed. She knew it by the light 
She 
comprehended it with greater ease, than she did the 
strange story which accounted for the presence here. 
She learned at last the one central fact that Philip was 
dead—killed in a duel brought on by his own wicked- 


Leon, who had arrived in Paris only a few days be- 


oblivion, I listened to with little or no interest ; but her 
ghost stories and traditionary lore, her legends of the 
wild and wonderful, her long catalogue of extraordinary 
dreams and mysterious warnings, always afforded me 
the keenest delight. 

Naturally of a strong and vigorous mind, my aunt did 
not herself believe in supernatural agencies ; but they 
amused her, and she told these stories so well, that she 
never tired her auditors. It is one of these tales that I 
am about to relate. She had the facts from my grand- 
father, who was himself personally acquainted with Mr. 
Lethwaite, one of the actors in the drama. 

About a hundred years ago, there lived in the town 
of Kendal, Westmoreland, a man of gigantic stature and 
great strength, who followed the trade of a butcher. 
This person, who was called Wat Nobinson, was noted 
for his quarrelsome, ruffianly disposition, which won for 
him the appellation of Bully Robinson, the big butcher 
of Kendal. Foremost in all scenes of riot and dissipa- 
tion, he was universally feared and hated. 

This man was very fond of practical jokes. But his 
jokes were like himself, and originated in the cruelty 
and malice of his mind. The pain he inflicted upon 
others afforded him the greatest pleasure. The grating 
tones of his coarse, brutal laugh inflicted a deeper 
wound than the most bitter of his biting jests. 

It is impossible for a benevolent minded person to 
give any counténance to this species of amusement, for, 


fore his brother’s death, received the message summon- 
ing the Marquis d‘Hautlieu to the chateau, and then 
was first informed of the truth concerning the will of 
the late Marquis, and, as his brother’s heir, he sueceed- 
ed not only to the title, but to the vast estates of Haut- 
lieu. 

But Vivienne was destined never again to enter the 
old chateau. In the dead of night, when she lay sleep- 
ing in the cottage, the sky was crimsoned with a great 
conflagration. From nearly every window of the 
chateau sudden flames leaped and roared. The new 
owner of the stately building, sleeping for the first time 
beneath its roof, was awakened by the crash of falling 
timbers, and with difficulty escaped, and roused the) 
slumbering servants. Nothing could be done to check | 
the flames—nothing could be saved from the wreck. | 
Of all the beautiful and costly contents of the chateau, 
not one article escaped destruction save a small-casket, 
which was found lying at a distance from the building, 
and which, on being opened, was discovered to contain 
the “ Hauthieu rubies.” 

It was afterwards conjectured that the chateau was 
set on fire by Duroc, who was never seen after the death: 
of Philip Saint Evremonde, and who, it was believed, 
had robbed the chateau of many jewels and other valu- 
ables, but, in his flight, had dropped this single casket. 

The chateau sank into utter ruin, and was never re- 
built; but a beautiful mansion soon rose ona distant 
portion of the Hautlieu estate; and thither, two years 
afterwards, the young Marquis brought his beautiful 
bride —more beautiful than ever in the light of return- 
ing health and happiness, and the dignity of a fine and 
noble womanhood. 














“No, monsieur,” she said, simply; “I have not for- 
gotten. Iam no longer mistress here, and we are go- 
ing away, my mother and I. 


The horrors of the old chateau were almost oblitera- 
ted from the memory by the two years of tranquil hap- 
piness she had spent in the convent, amongst the gentle 


| 


She glided past him, and entering her own chamber, | nuns she had loved in her childhood. 


summoned Elise, and began to give directions for the 
funeral of her mother. She wished that he 
body should be laid, not in the 
lieu, but in the green church-yard of the village, and 
that the hands of the humble easants, who loved her 


so faithfully, should perf ~ 
the dead, y perform the last sacred duties for 


ths 


| With beauty more wonderful than ever, and with in-| 
r mother’s finitely more winning sweetness and gentleness of char-| butcher of Kendal. He had been a large purchaser : 
dreary vaults of Haut- acter, the young Marchioness again appeared at Court,| and the jolly yeomen had flung back a few shillings from 


trough the joke may be harmless in itself, a kindly per- 
son will derive no entertainment from anything that 
calls forth angry feelings in another. 


There was a very lovely cross country road in the 


vicinity of Kendal, which formed a short cut to the 
beautiful lake of Windermere. 
narrow, and seldom frequented by any but pedestrian or 
equestrian travelers. 
period of which I am now writing, this road had got the 
character of being haunted. A hideous apparition in 
the form of a hairy monster, with horns and hoofs, ob- 
structed the passage of travelers through the lane, 
chasing them back with dreadful bellowings and other 
diabolical noises. 


The path was rocky and 


For some months previous to the 


Many persons had been frightened into fits by the 


spectre ; and one feeble eld man had lost his reason, by 
unexpectedly encountering the demon in one of the most 
lonely turnings on the rocky road. . 


This frightful phantom had been seen by so many re- 


spectable persons in the town and its vicinity, whose 
veracity, from the well-known integ-ity of their charac- 
ters, the most sceptical could scarcely doubt, that the 
public mind became greatly agitated, by the nightly re- 
currence of such startling facts. 


People were no longer 
laughed at for their credulity, in believing that which so 
many respeatable witnesses declared to be true. 

The Windermere ghost became the general theme of 


conversation ; and the road was abandoned by all who 


were acquainted with the tale, and could reach the lake 
by a more public thoroughfare. 

One night a large party had assembled in a small 
public house in the suburbs of Kendal, to drink their 
ale, and discuss the news of the day. These were chief- 
ly farmers and sheep graziers from the moors and fells, 
who had disposed of the fatlings of their flocks at the 
market, and were returning in a body to their lonely 
homes among the hills. The centre of this group, and a 
man of no small importance among them, was the big 


jand the “ Hautlieu rubies,” though iy ogg as the | the money they had received, to furnish a general treat— 


jewels of an empress, were ornaments 
beautiful than the purity and modesty 
the wife of Leon, Marquis d’Hautlieu, 


ess rare and|big Wat himself being placed in the chair, as the great 
that adorned | man of the company, 


This was an honor the burly butcher never failed to 
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atuse. As the fumes of the ale began to ascend into his 
head, he grew loud and quarrelsome, engrossing all the 
conversation to himself, while his blustering manner and 
ill-natured jokes so disgusted his companions, that one 
by one they silently rose to depart, dreading, by word 
or action, to rouse into active operation the mischievous 
disposition of the man. 

The guests of the “Holly Tree” had all dropped 
away, until the butcher and one young man, who had 
been a silent spectator of the scene, alone occupied the 
chimney-corner. This person, who was vastly superior 
in his appearance to the men who had lately filled the 
table, was dressed in the grey home-spun cloth of the 
country, and looked like a wealthy yeoman of the middle 
class. To Robinson he was a stranger, and that worthy 
continued to eye him with a sinister glance of curiosity 
and inquiry. 

The landlord entered to throw on a fresh billet of 
wood, for it was winter, and the night was very cold. 

“Is the moon up, Lowther ?” said the yeoman, rising 
to his feet, and buttoning his great-coat up to the chin. 
“Tt is time I was on the road.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lethwaite, she has been up some time, but 
sir, if I were in your place, I would never travel that 
road at midnight.” 

“Why, what the deuce is the matter with the road ? 
Are you troubled with robbers in these parts ?” 

“No, sir, the road is haunted.” 

“Haunted !” exclaimed the yeoman, bursting into a 
merry laugh. 

“Yes, sir; haunted, and by the devil, sir. I saw 
him with my own eyes, and you know, sir, the old say- 
ing, seeing is believing.” 

“ Humph! and what was the devil like ?” 

“Like, sir? why, nothing human. He was as hairy 
as a buffalo, with huge white horns, a long whisking 
tail, and cloven feet. 

“Oh, ho! the old story. I never saw the devil, and 
have no great wish to make his acquaintance to-night; 
but it is not an idle woman’s tale that will prevent me 
from taking the nearest road home. Pray order your 
man to saddle my horse quickly, for I have overstayed 
my time already.” 

The landlord hastened to give the necessary orders, 
and Robinson, who had been listening to the yeoman, 
with a half sneer, now turning hastily round, addressed 
him abruptly, and without ceremony— 

* You wish us to think you a very brave man, Mr. 
Lethwaite, if that is your name. 

“That is to me a matter of perfect indifference,” re- 
turned Lethwaite, haughtily, and surveying the burly 
butcher with a stern glance ; “ the man who has faith in 
himself cares little for the opinion of others.” 

“No offence,” said Robinson, who did not like the 
fiery glance of his companion’s eye ; “ but if you are de- 
termined upon returning to Windermere by the cross 
road, it is the duty of a friend to warn you of your 
danger.” 

“ Danger! what, the idle tale I have just heard ; none 
but a coward would turn from his path for a gossip’s 
fable.” 

“* Men as brave as you can be, have sallied forth at 
nightfall, to bid defiance, as they said, to all the powers 
of darkness, and have returned to this hearth at mid- 
night as pale as the sheeted dead. There is not a man 
in Kendal,” cried the excited butcher, striking his huge 
fist on the oak table, until the glass uponvit chattered 
and rang again, “ that dare travel that road to-night.” 

‘I am sorry to think that the descendants of the bold 
Kendal archers can have degenerated into such a flock 
of geese,” said the yeoman, “I have lived too long 
among the hills to be frightened by shadows, My horse 
is at the door ; good night, sir.” 

“You are stark, staring mad,” cried the butcher, 
placing his huge person in the doorway, “to attempt 
that road to-night—you will return to the ‘ Holly Tree’ 
before morning, half-dead with fright.” 

The young man smiled incredulously. 

“Sir, do you disbelieve ‘me ?” 

“I think you very credulous.” 

“Fellow, do you take me for a coward?” cried the 
butcher, the red blood rushing into his bloated face. 
“You had better mind what you say. With one blow I 
could annihilate a puny chap like you.” 

“Real courage cannot & tested by mere animal 
strength,” said Lethwaite calmly. ‘‘ David was a dwarf 
to Goliah, but mental courage and the fear of God con- 
quered his gigantic foe. Ido not wish to quarrel with 
you, sir. You believe in ghosts;—I do not. Good 
night.” 

“Ah!” quoth the butcher, shaking his huge fist after 
him, “ the Windermere ghost shall punish you well for 
your disbelicf.” 

Lethwaite’s foot was in the stirrup, when a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him: “I am not afraid of 
ghosts, Lowther ; but I have some money about me ; 
the Windermere demon may be a poor devil, whom the 
love of plunder may tempt to do a deed of violence. It 
will be as well to examine the loading of my pistols.” 

He returned with the landlord to the house, and both 
were nota little pleased to find the butcher gone, Leth- 
waite continued chatting sometime with the landlord. 

“TI do not like this ghost story of yours,” he said, “ If 





such a spectre has really been seen, depend upon it that 
it is some deep contrivance to hide a worse danger. I 
wish, for the good of the community, that 1 may be lucky 
enough to fall in with the ghost,” 

“Ah! Mr. Lethwaite, sir, you are only tempting 
Providence when you talk in that careless way. The 
ghost is a real ghost; for, though it has frightened 
many, and myself among the rest, | never heard of any 
person being robbed. Old Dodson, the lame beggar, 
lost his senses; but then he was always a half-witted 
creature, and a man’s reason is not his money. Did I 
not see the horrid thing myself—I, who, God forgive 
me! had made game of it, and those who believed in it, 
just as you do at this moment—lI saw the monster with 
my own eyes ; and how I escaped from it { never could 
tell. I ran so fast that I never felt the ground under 
my feet, while it pursued me with the most frightful 
yells. I kept my bed for a week after, and have taken 
good care never to tread that road by night again.”’ 

“Tt is strange!” said Lethwaite, musing; “some 
truth must be mingled with this fantastie error! What 
time of night does this spectre generally appear ?” 

“Tt has been seen at all hours, from twilight until 
the grey dawn of day. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening when it appeared to me. Itis near eleven now, 
sir You will reach that black, crooked turning in the 
road, which winds round by the foot of the hill, by mid- 
night. That lonely spotis the demon’s favorite haunt.” 

“T know the place,” said Lethwaite. “Yes, it isa 
frightful gloomy spot, with steep banks, and high rocks 
on either side. Dark almost at noon-day, but doubly 
dark at noon of night.” 

Then, whistling an old border song, to keep up his 
courage, the yeoman dashed the spurs into his fine 
horse, and rode off at a quick pace ; and in a few min- 
utes was out of sight. The landlord listened for a few 
minutes to the clicking of his horse’s hoofs, striking 
against the frozen ground, and, thinking him a con- 
founded fool, closed the door, and went to bed. 

Lethwaite sped mervily along. The moon shone 
bright and high above him in the cloudless sky, and the 
sharp cold wintry wind whistled in his hair, and chilled 
his manly cheek. An hour’s riding brought him to the 
brow of the steep crooked hill, which had been pointed 
out to him as the favorite haunt of the ghost. 

At the foot of this hill, the road took an abrupt turn, 
and the high rocks projecting on either side hid the 
open space, and presented to the traveller the appear- 
ance of a huge cavern, until he reached the bottom of 
the glen, when the delusion vanished. Stunted holly- 
trees had sprung up among the crevices of the rocks, 
and their close dark foilage cast a sepulchral gloom into 
the deep hollow below. 

“Tt is an ugly spot,” thought Lethwaite, as he 
checked his horse to thread at footfall the steep descent. 
“Murder may have been committed here in the olden 
time, but pooh, pooh, there are no such things as ghosts; 
but if ever there was a spot more capable of inspiring 
such a dread than another, it is surely this.” 

The side of the road to his left was in deep shadow. 
The very spirit of darkness seemed to brood over the 
gloomy recess, while the moon gilded with a wan and 
special light the opposite wall of rock. Lethwaite, in 
spite of his boasted courage, felt a sudden chill creep 
through him as he approached the awful spot. 

“God of heaven!” he murmurred, in a tone below 
his breath, “what can that be?” asa horrid shape 
slowly and distinetly rose before him, and became 
stationary in the centre of his path, 

It was not the form of a man, and certainly it was not 
a beast, but appeared a shocking compound of both. 
Imagine a creature upwards of six feet high, covered 
with shaggy black hair, the head that of a bull, with 
huge, white, widely extended horns. The sinewy bare 
arms of a man extended above this ghastly head, grasp- 
ing a burning brand, which emitted a thin cloud of 
pale blue smoke. The lower part of the body was so 
enveloped in shade, that it only presented a dark unde- 
fined shapeless mass. 

Lethwaite, who had never expected to behold a real 
edition of the Windermere ghost, felt his hair stiffen, 
and his teeth chatter, as he suddenly reined in his 
horse, and forced himself to Jook steadily upon the 
ghastly phantom. The horse possessing less self re- 
liance than his master, plunged, snorted and reared, as 
with a hideous yell the apparition advanced, brandish- 
ing his fiery weapon in a threatening manner. 

“ Steady, boy—steady,” cried his master, in a sooth- 
ing tone, shamed out of his own fears by the terrer of 
his steed. “If this be the devil, stand still, and let 
thy master face him like a man.” 

Reassured by the well-known voice, and the caress of 
the well-known hand, the noble animal did as he was 
commanded ; but he shook and quivered in every limb. 

Lethwaite had by this time drawn a pistol from his 
belt ; and riding towards the spectre, he cried out in a 
stern voice : “‘ Miserable impostor! throw off your dis- 
guise, or you are a dead man; for, by the God that 
made me,I will see if your body is proof against a 
leaden ball!” 

A wild unearthly yell was the only answer he got to 
his threat, and the demon was now within ten paces of 
hishorse, ‘The sharp report of Lethwaite’s pistol woke 

























































up all the lonely echoes of the place, and the huge 
hairy monster fell heavily to the earth with a smothered 
curse ; and the yeoman yielding for a moment to un- 
controllable fear, turned the head of his terrified steed, 
and never slackened his speed till he reached the door 
of the public-house. 

After a few minutes of breathless suspense, his loud 
hurried knock was answered by the landlord, who, 
thrusting his head out of the garret window, demanded, 
in no very gentle terms, the cause of such an unseason- 
able attack on the door. 

“It is I, Lowther—it is Richard Lethwaite ; get up 
and let me in directly.” 

“Ah, ah! I thought how it would end,” said the land- 
lord, as he descended to unbar the door; and he called 
up the groom to relieve his guest of Lis tired horse. 

* The ghost has driven you back faster than you went. 
This is to disbelieve the word of honest folks. Why, 
man, what have you seen—you look like one just 
risen from the dead.” 

“T fear I have sent one to dwell with the dead a little 
before his time” said Lethwaite, drinking off a glass of 
brandy proffered him by his host, at adraught. “I 
have shot the ghost—whether man or devil, it was not 
proof against powder and ball, I am more distressed 
at this event than if I had encountered all the hosts of 
hell, with Satan himself to back them. Call up your 
people ; for I can no longer go alone to that infernal 
spot—and letus examine and identify the corpse.” 

It was daylight before Lowther could persuade any of 
his servants or neighbors to accompany him and Mr. 
Lethwaite to the lane. They believed that the latter 
had seen the ghost ; but as to killing it, that was a sort 
of waking night-mare—something too incredible even 
for the supernatural wenders of a dream. 

Many were the questions put to Lethwaite by the 
the little band of men ; but fs walked on silently and 
thoughtfully, without speaking a word to any. 

“Why did you not call up the big butcher, Lowther?” 
said one of the party. ‘In any case of danger that man 
is a host in himself.” 

“Thave great doubts as to his courage,” said Low- 
ther drily. ‘He is a great bully, and these wordy 
men are all froth; they make a great noise, but are very 
blow in action, If Mr. Lethwaite has killed the ghost 
sig Wat would be of small] service to us, as the danger 
is already past.” 

“ Killed the ghost!” said the first speaker with a 
sneer; “who ever heard of mortal man killing a 
ghost—it is not in flesh and blood to do that.” 

“But suppose the ghost was a man,” said Leth- 
waite, “suppose that it was the big butcher of Kendal 
himself.” 

“Now, God forbid!” said several voices at once, “the 
man is a devil, but not bad enough to turn ghost.” 

“We shall soon know,” said Lethwaite“ at the bottom 
of this hill the riddle will be solved.” 

They had now reached the brow of the steep hill. 
The sun was just rising above the distant mountains ; 
and his first beams glanced upon the tree tops, without 
penetrating the gloomy recess which still lay buried in 
dense shadow. 

Slowly, and with evident signs of fear, the little 
party wound down the hill. One man tried to hum a 
tune, another to whistle ; while a third talked very 
loudly about his own courage—in reality, possessing 
very little ; but all endeavored to dissipate the fear to 
which they involuntarily became the prey, as they ap- 
proached the dreaded spot. 

Lethwaite,. who had lingered behind, now walked 
briskly forward and headed the party. A dark, indis- 
tinct mass lay huddled up in the centre of the narrow 
road. All drew back ; Lethwaite stepped up to it and 
remained stationary, beckoning with his hand for the 
others.to advance. They did so: but what was the 
surprise and astonishment of all, to find, in the sup- 
posed spectre, the dead and bleeding form of Wat 
Robinson, wrapped up in the hide of a bull; his 
naked arms bare, and aclub smeared with phosporous 
still grasped in his stiffened hand. 

“He deserved his death,” said Lowther, looking 
down upon his ghastly corpse. ‘“ It was a cruel thing 
of him to adopt this hideous disguise, in order to 
frighten his friends and neighbors.” 

“It was just like the man,” said another, “he was 
so full of spite and malice, he could not bear to see 
others happy.” ’ 

“He has paid a heavy price for his folly,” said 
Lethwaite. ‘His melancholy fate should be a solemn 
warning to all persons who engage in such wicked 
jokes. Come, my friends, let us carry him hence ; I 
am sorry that he got his death by my hand.” 





THe HEART OF A M4N is like a gardep, capable of producing, 
under good cu!ture, everything beautifal in humanity, while, if 
neglected, it is choked up with every kind of rank and poison- 
ous weeds. ‘Ihe hand of a virtuous woman is best adapted to 
the task of sowing good eed and rearing beautiful flowers. 

A good wife exhibits her love for her hushand by trying to 
promote his welfare, and by administering to his comfort. A 
poor wife ‘‘dears” and ‘“‘my loves” her husband, and wouldn't 
sew a button on his coat to keep him from freezing. A sensl- 





ble wife looks for her enjoyment at home—a silly one abegad. 
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Summary of the Week. 








The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is now in 
the,throes of a general election, in which there hus been an im- 
mense amount of rioting and disorder; and matters altogether 
wear an ominous aspect for the English Premier. Of the bo- 
roughs that have already voted, a majority so far as we have 
information are against the present government. This is wholly 
out of accord with the usual state of affairs; for two-thirds of the 
borough: are usually on the Liberal side, and two-thirds of the 
counties are Conservatives. But Mr. Gladstone now finds a ma- 
jority of the town population against him at the outset, and it 
matters go on in this way, when the counties roll in their mem- 
bers, he must find himself in a minority so serious, that he will 
in all probability abandon office even before Parliament assem- 
bles, Meanwhile, as some consolation, he has been returned for 
Greenwich}; although the other member has a majority far 
ahead of him. 

This result ia solely due to his own indecisive aud temporizing 
policy. For the last two years he has lived only on expediency, 
and when he now appeals to the country on the bait of the abo- 
lition of the Income Tax, he finds it is too late. Such an experi- 
enced financier as Baron Rothchild declares that to sacrifice 
£5,000,000 of income, by repealing this tax at the present time, 
will render the imposition of taxes to the extent of £9,000,000 
absolutely necessary, and the people of England are alarmed at 
the super-addition to the weight they already bear. Mr. Disraeli 
is in ecstacy, and calls the policy of the Gladstone party 
** Ashantee.” He foresees the gates of office as opening to him, 
and there isno doubt that, if he gets in, he may have a ‘long 
term of it, for the people of Great Britain for the present, 
seem to be absolutely disgusted with Whig or Gladstone rule, 

In Ireland the result of the election will mainly turn upon the 
question of Home Rule. But the Irish vote is now not a subject 
of so much importance as it was a week or two since; for should 
Disraeli get in by a majority of the English and Scotch membe s 
he will probably govern that country with an iror rule. Foreign 
war appears to be at present his panacea for distracting attention 
from affairs at home; but such a policy is out of the question 
for Eugiand now, as she can no longer place large armies on 
the continent ot Europe, and her interests are solely bound up 
with the maintenance of peace. 

Even the most prudent of her statesman discern this already 
in the instance of the Ashantee war. The King of that country 
is reported to have made overtures for peace; and Lord Derby 
equally with Mr. Bright is of opinion that they should be ac- 
cepted. A passion for ‘* boot” however, or booty, seems to lure 
the invader on, and it is not impossible that three-fourths of 
them may ultimately be cut off by the pestilential climate. 

Tne Dutch have adopted a more sagacious course. The 
Acheenese having shown a disposition to treat, or their Snitan 
being dead, the commander of the forces of Holland at once 
showed a disposition to accept pacific proposals; and it was 
well indeed tor him that he did so, as his troops were being 
decimated by the noxious climate, and the old wooden ships of 
Holland were so shaky as tobe endangered by the discharge 
of their own gans. The parent country, moreover, which is 


already the most highly-taxed in Europe—each Hollander pay- 
ing on an average 10 per cent. of his income to the State—was 
not in a condition tu submit to further imposts, so that the war 
has thus speedily, yet satisfactorily, been brought to an end. 

A despatch from the Brit’sh Consul at Old Calabar, on the 
western coast of Africa, proves how superior many of these so- 
callei barbarians are to those who usually arrogate to them- 
selves the title of being by far their superiors in civilization. He 
state: that, although rum and gin are freely sold there, not an 
instauce of drunkenness is to be found among all the Kings, 
chiefs and head men of the community ; whereas, in London, 
at least fifty thousand men get drunk every Saturday night, and 
fally half the number in New York. 


The annual races of the tea ships from China, which tormerly 
was so interesting, is now becoming an object of comparative 
unimportance, and is threatened with being rendered wholly a 
thing of the past, in consequence of the recent successes of the 
Russians in Khiva. The merchants of 8t. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow are loudly demanding the construction of a railroad through 
that country to the tea-growing regions of China; andif the 
Czar acquiesces, as it is supposed he will, teamay in future be 
brought to Europe mainly by the Russian overland route—a 
mode of transit by which it will be greatly improved, as its flavor 
is almost entirely destroyed by the sea passage. 

London, on the return of the Duke of Edinburgh from Russia 
with bis bride, will be the scene of some brilliant festivities. 

The endless Tichborne case stili occupies four or five columns 
daily in the London papers. 

Eastern affairs continue to be the main objects of attraction at 
present in Europe. The threatened famine in India, it is sup- 
p osed, may be greatly alleviated if not averted; but the treaty 
between Baron Reuter and the Shah of Persia is evidently at an 
end. The former insists that it is still in force, and that he has 
actually commenced operations on his projected railways 
through the country; but the Shah has emphatically pronounced 
it terminated in consequeuce of the Baron’s failure to find fands 
in Europe to carry out his engagements, and as this allegation 
is likely to be true, it may be considered that there is no hupe 
of it at present bringing Persia within the range of civilized 
nations. 

From France there is no intelligence of moment, except that 
Eugenie, the ex-Empress, has presented a claim for several 
hundred thousand dollars, alleged to be due to her on the late 
civil list. Macmahon is evidently waiting to perform the part 
of Monk; but whether in favor of Henry V, a member of the 
house of Orleans, or the Prince Imperial, remains to be seen, 
though the reply to Eugenie’s demand will partially throw some 
light upon the matter. Meantime a very humane as well as 
graceful act has been performed by the Transatlantic Ship, 
Amerique, which has been placed on the line to supply the loss 
of the late ill-starred Villedu Hivre. Though it was her first 


rapid a passage as possible, he stopped and lost a whole day in 
sav ng the crew of a Scottish bark, the Surah of Glasgow, which 


upon those of the British ship Loc’ Zirn—an opinion in which, 


partial tribunal, as a steamship being invariably more readily 


consideration. 
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they expiated by the most terrible sufferings. 


he or Pio Nono was to be the ruler of Germany. Archbishop 


raised the ‘*No Popery” cry. 


port, and they piteously call for relief. 


promised to wear the desired appendages himself. 
A srecial despatch to the London Daily News, from St. 


in 1876, alleging that it is a private undertaking. 
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voyage, and the captain was naturally desirous of making as 


shortly afterwards foundered. His company, however. persists 
in exonerating the officers of the Ville du Havrz from all blame 
in the recent catastrophe, and threw the responsibility entirely 


it may be added, they are not likely to be supported by any im- 


under control unless disabled, it is her duty to give way to sail- 
ing vessels at sea. In connection with this subject, it may be 
stated that in a proposed International Commission on Maritime 
Disasters, it is suggested that the use of life rafts should be im- 
perative on passenger ships, as they present the most favorable 
chances for escape in the event of a ship-wreck, and though 
they are somewhat unwieldly (unless they can be employed as 
substitutes for hatchways) the proposition assuredly deserves 


In Spain, Cartagena has at last fallen, after a long and gal- 
lant defence. The leaders of the Intransigentes, or working 
ted it, have been obliged to seek shelter in 
Algeria, where, though a demand has been made for their ex- 
tradition, it is hoped they may be permitted to remain, as their 
crime at the utmost was merely an error of judgment, which 


Great obloquy has been cast on the Prussian Government in 
consequence of the imprisonment of the Catholic Archbishop 
Ledowchowski at Frankfort; but the Emperor had in reality no 
other cou se left him as it was fast becoming a question whether 


Mann ng, in London, has been pursuing such a similar course 
in his Ultramontane zeal, that even the venerable Earl Russell 


From the distant Island of St. Helena a strange wail of dis- 
tress comes. The inhabitants complain that, since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, East India vessels no longer touch at their 
It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that no more heed will be given to their plaintive cries than 
was accorded to the barbers and buckle-makers of England by 
George III, when they entreated him to enjoin his subjects to 
resume the use of wigs and abandon shoe-ties. His Majesty 
regretted his inability to comply though he gooi-naturedly 


Petersburg, under date of February 3rd, says that Russia has re- 
fused to send goods to the exhibit’on to be held in Philadelphia 


Among other public works in contemplation in Greece is the 
reconstruction of the port of Zigina at an outlsy of 30,000 drach- 
The modern town of gina is built on the site of the 
fancient city, at the northwestern end of the island, whieh is 


almost eleven miles distant from Athens. The site is still mark- 
ed by a Doric column, a remnant most probably of the Temple 
of Venus, to the south «f which lay the principal port, another 
po t being situated near the theatre. |Both these ports are still 
clearly marked. 

The negotiations which have been going on for some time be- 
tween the Turkish and Greek governments, with the object of r 
revising the convention of 1856 for the suppression of brigand- 
age on the Turco-Greek frontier, are now nearly completed, the 
two governments having agr ed as to most of the stipulations in 
the draft treaty prepared for that purpose. 

The visit of the Shah of Persia last Summer to Europe has not 
yet produced any marked improvement in the administration of 
the affairs of his country apparently. Brigandage has assumed 
such proportions that great difficulty must now arise in sup 
pressing it. Several of the mai! couriers§have been robbed on 
the highway, among others the English mail to Ispahan, and 
the Russian courier between Teheran and Resht. Moreover, 
troops sent to quell the evil have inYmany cases made common 
cause witb the brigands, for the simple reason that the unlucky 
Persian soldiers have received no pay for the las’ fiftecn 
mouths. 

At Home--that ‘is to say, in the United States—a somewhat 
mortifying fact has lately come to light, namely, that in the late 
assembly of the fleet at Key West with a view to the contin- 
gency of hostilities against Cuba, New York, Bvston, and the 
whole of the eastern coast were left so entirely uudefended that 
they might have been bombarded by any Spanish ship. This 
possibly may account for the singular accidents which detained 
the Arapiles in dock till the danger was past, 

Complaints continue to be made of the dreadful tortures to 
«hich seamen subjected on board of American merchant-ships. 
Commissioner Shields, in New York, has lately issued a warrant 
for the arrest of the officers of the brig Sarah Emma, on their 
ex;ected arrival from Rio de Janeiro. It seems that, while in 
that port three Norwegian seamen was so terribly assailed by 
them with belaying pins and iron stanchious, in addition to 
being occasionally shut down and invariably starved, they were 
cbliged to desert to save their lives; and that, notwithstanding 
the passage of the Shipping Act of 1872, the interesting game of 
‘“* Shanghai-ing” is going on almost as briskly as ever. 





Tue Apron Socrety which was originated some weeks since 
by Dr. H. H. Cahill, 386 Broome Street, N. Y., is making good 
progress, and will supply a want which has been long felt. 
There are Societies for Germans, Scotchmen, Welshmen, and 
Irishmen, but no Society is open to laboring and middle-class 
Englishmen of limited income, suited to their means and 
peculiar requirements. 

The objects principally aimed at by the Society, are: Ist—To 
form a Society of Englishmen for mutual assoc ation and pro- 
tection, of which a moderate subscription shall constitute mem- 
bersh'p. 2nd.—To found a Benevolent Branch of the same to 
assist as far as possible, deservins Englishmen and their 
families, in distress; and 3rd.—To establish a Bureau for the 
purpose of affording Englishmen every necessary information 
and assistance in procuring employment, and also, to establish 
a reliable medium of communication between Employers of 
labor and deserving Englishmen, who are willing and anxious 
to toil faithfully for an honest livelihood. 

The sufferings of many struggling English residents in New 
York and Brooklyn, are too oftén not only severe but perfectly 
appalling, and but little is known thereof, as Englishmen for the 
most part bear reverses silently, and but little comes to the 
surface. 

"rhe purposes which this Society have in view, are so praise- 
worthy, that the'Institution needs only to be well handled by 
reliable men, to at cnce enlist the sympathies, support and co- 
operation of the large number of the opulent and successful 
Englishmen who abound in the United States, more especially 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 





Tue Attantic Mutuat Insurance Company, 49 Wall Street, 
N. Y., which has through all the business changes which New 
York has seen since its incorporation, always s‘ood at the 
head ofall Marine Insurance institutions, publishes its state- 
ment in another column, showing total assets of $15,6)3 - 
641252. The total amount of premiums received during 1873 
was $6,511,114 22, and the premiums on policies not marked off 
January Ist 1873, $2,212 160 70. The losses paid during 1873 
amounted to $6,960,882; the returns of premiums and expenses, 
$1,258,319 36, and the premiums marked off during 1873- 
$6,290 016. A scrip dividend of forty per cent. hes been de- 
clared 0. the net earned premiums for the past year; Six per cent. 
interest will be paid on all outstanding certificates, and the en 
tire outstanding issue of certificates of 1870 wll be redeemed on 
demand. The officers are J. D. Jones, President; Charles 
Dennis, Vice-President; W. H. H. Moore, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. D. Hewlett, Third Vice-President, and J. H. Chapman, 
Secretary. 





Trearaicals IN France.-—During 1873 there were produced in 
France one opera, twenty-one comic operas, forty-three opera 
bouffes, four dramas, sixty-two comedies, fort;-nine vaudevilles, 
besides fantaisies, bluettes, reviews, &c., making a grand total 
of three hundred and eight works. One theatre mounted as 
many as nineteen new pieces, others sixteen, fifteen, fourteen, 
and soon. There are now in Paris fifty-six theatres and one 


hundred and four cafes-concerts. Seven theatres were opened 
during the year and ten failed. In the way of production the 
preponderance of light works will be remarked—sixty-four light 
operas to ‘“‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule”; only four dramas to 
jundreds of comedies and farces, and not a single tragedy. 
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Smelling as a Fine Art. 


Tn an artic'e about the Rose crop in Persia the London Daily 
News says: 

‘* Attar or uttar of the rose is the uttermost virtue of her—the 
intense transcendant spirit of perfume which survives as an im- 
mortal essence when the fair flower itself ‘s dead. What then 
is this essence? Even Professor Tyndall, the magician of 
science, with his tubes of glass and electric beam, has never 
seen that spirit of the rose. There must, nevertheless, be some- 
thing which exists and exhales. How else could a little touch 
of musk spread its keen odor for years and vears undiminishe i ? 
and how else is it that, as good Moslems believe, the scent waft- 
ed by angel's wing-beat still lingers in the place of the visions 
of the Prophet? True attar of roses is all but indelible, in- 
effaceable, imvortal. Enthusiasts for the noblest pleasures of 
of t e nose, must not dream that they inhale this ‘celestial fra- 
grance when they buy those deceitful little bottles of glass and 
gold cunningly wrapped in Oriential-looking paper and boxes. 
Veritable attar is not liquid at all, or only !iquefies at summer- 
heat, when it appears as asa golden-tinted oil or mucilage, too 
precious to use in a flask or vessel. The erudite eastern per- 
famer touches that golden globule with a tuft of pure snow- 
clean cotton woo!, and it is that impregnated tuft which he 
sells as the vehicle of fragrance to his delighted customer. 

“Weare far, as yet, asa race, from understanding or ap- 
preciating perfumes. By-and-»y, when mankind gets better 
educated, there will be a new art. equal in dignily to those of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. It will be called by a dainty, 
expressive name, and it will devote itself to the just sequence 
and combination of delicate odors. Great artists will arise, 
evoking from mixtures of jasmine and musk, narcissus, and 
violet, rose, and tuberose, v onderful embodiments of far-1each- 
ing fancy, translated into tender visions by fragrances as sug- 
gestive as a picture, as mysterious as music, «es elevating as 
Greek marbles. Pastoral symphonies will be conveyed by an 
arrangement of admirably adjusted rural scents; and geography 
itself will be silently and softly taught by a learned succession 
of flower-flavors as they follow each other round the parallels of 
latitude. In that day when the long-nezlected nose has its due 





honor, and when the glorious richness of nature, in the way of 
odors, is understood, we may even learn how to perfume the 
winds, just as we now purify the rivers; and it will bea better 
time for Adriano ple rose-growers,than ever, for attar must ever 
be to Zephrologists —if we may coin a name for the votaries of 
that new art—what the key-note is to music, and the line of 
beauty to the sculptor. ” 


ANnoTHER New SreaMsHip ror THE WuiTe Star Lrxe.—The 
new Steamer Br'tinnic. was fully 1 hed at Belfast, 
Ireland, on February 3rd, and is expected to be the fastest vessel 
afloat, the dimensions of the ship are as follows: Length from 
stem to stern-yost, 455 feet; breadth of beam, 45 feet; depth of 
hold, 34 feet; tonnage, register, 4,750. The Brit mnic is classed 
for twenty years A 1 at Lloyds, the highest cla:s given by the 
Live rpool Underwriters Association. She has three decks, two 
of iron, covered with wood, and these are divided into eight 


w t r-tight compartments by seven iron bulkheads, extending 
from the keel to the upper deck. 

The Brite, it is expected will sail for this port early in 
March. Capt. W. R. Thompson, Commodore of the White Star 
Line, will be placed in command. Capt. Thompson is now in 
command of the C..tie. Messrs, Harland and Wolff, builders of 
the Brt nn‘c, are also building the new sreamer (man‘c for 
the White Star Line. The latter vessel will be completed about 
April lst. She is to be an exact counterpart of the Britannic. 











A New Sarnt is T:LKED oF In France, the Archbishops of 
Sens and Orleans making arrangements for the canonization 
of a shepherdess of the twelfth ceatury of the name of Alpsix, 
born at Cudet (Yonne). This girl in her lifetime was covered 
with sores, which emitted so fetid an odor that even her parents 
could scarce'y approach her. One day, however, the Virgin 
Mary appeared to her, and her pain ceased, while her wounds 
emitted only a celestial perfume. But the poor girl became 
paralyzed and could lift nothing to her lips ; so that the Virgin 
endowed her with the power of living without food or drink, 
and in this way she sustained herself only by spiritual nourish- 
ment. While she lay in this state her soul would for several 
days at atime leave her body ‘‘and contemplate in the holy joy 
the immensity of Heaven and the King of Kings.” Satan tried 
to win this maiden, but in vain ; and now, six cr seven hundred 
years after her death she is to be made a saint. 





KsowxepceE 1s Powrr.—That knowledge is power, was happily 
illustrated by an incident that happened in Edinburgh some 
weeks since. A crowd had gathered around twodogs. The larger 
one, a big and powerful mastiff, had the smaller one in bis re- 
lentless grip. Every effort had been made to loosen his hold, 
such as slitting his ears and pinching his tail, but all in vain. 
At length a quiet scholarly-looking gentleman came up, and 
asked to te allowed to separate the combatan‘s. Assent was 
given amid laughter and jeers, when drawing a snuff box from 
his pocket, he applied a pinch of the powder to the mastiff's 
nose, which caused him not only at once to release his hold, but 
to run off as quickly as his legs would carry him. The scholar 
was of course loudly cheered, but to these marks of approbation 
he merely replied, ‘‘Gentlemen, I have only showed you that 
‘Knowledge is power.’ ” 








Vespers. —To the traveler in Spanish America, the striking of 
the vesper bells exercises a potent charm. As the usage requires 
everyone to halt, no matter where he may be, at the first stroke 
of the bell, to interrupt his conversation, however important, 
and listen without stirring until the conclusion of the chime, 
the singularity of a whole population surprised in a moment as 
it comes and goes, held in a state of petrifacation, and paralyzed 
as if by an eachanter, may be imagined. On every side you see 
gestures interrupted, mouths halt opened for the arrested re- 
marks, smiles oddly lingering or passing into an expression of 
prayer. You would fancy them a nafion of statues. A town in 
Sonth America, at the tinkle of the Angelus, resembles the city 
in the ‘Arabian Nights,” whose inhabitants were turned into 
stones. The magician here is the bell-ringer. But hardly has 
the vibration ceased when a universal murmur arises from these 


The Vices and Virtues of England. 


The Rev. Gzorce B. Porteous, whose arrival from London 
we noticed last week, lectured on January 30th, at the Classon 
avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, L. I. His subject was 
the ‘Vices and Virtues of England.” Said he : 


A nation isa larger man. As is the conduct of the man so is 
the conduct of the pation. England, as a nation, is closely lli- 
ed with two others—Scotland and Ireland—constituting a grand 
geographical man. Ofthis man, Scotlaniis the head. The 
Scotchman is preeminently a creature of intellect. He is shrewd, 
subtle, ‘‘canny,’’ and cautious. Scotland originated the meta- 
physics of Europe, and her scholars and divines have founded 
the greater portion of the logic of the world. 

England is the heart and lungs of the geographical man known 
as Great Britain. London is both heart and lungs. Out from 
London go the streams which vivify and fertilize Great Britain. 

The Englishman is less a thinking being than an emotional 
one. Naturally he has a large heart and warm sympatiies. Old 
traditions and Jaws of caste cover them with the icebergs of 
conventionalities, but the fire burns within, nevertheless. 

ireland in Great Britain is what the lezs are to the man. The 
Trish are the hewers of wood and drawers ot water. Wellington 
is the great representation of this leg power or physical activity 
of Great Britain. 

The root vice of England is its capital. 1t poisons its best 
blood and brings its manhood down to thatof a drivelling ani- 
mal. Social inequality and wealth destroy isorality, The 
political economy of England is based upon the great error that 
ws th is the foundation of national power and healthful national 
life. Capital applies the screw to the merchant; the merchant 
oppresses the manufacturer ; and the latter grinds down the mer- 
chant. The evil result is seen in the garrets of the,poorly-paid 
laborers of Manchester and Glasgow and other cities of Great 
Kritain, Capital within certain limits is good and necessary, but 
when it degrades and discourages the working classes, it will 
prove a national curse. 

The next great sin of Englani is its exaltation of policy or 
expediency abcve principle. England presents itse'f to the in- 





SCIENTIFIC. 


Tue Journal of Chemistry says, that a chain of compressed 
cakes of gun cotton, tied around the trunk ofa large tree and 
exploded will cut it down instantly by the violence of its action. 
The cut through the trunk is as sharp as that done by the keen- 
est axe. 

Tue anvil for the thirty-ton steam h to be ted at the 
Woolwich Arsenal, England, will weigh sixty tons; the anvil 
block weighs one hundred and three tons, and took six months 
to cool. Altogether six hundred and sixty tons of iron will be 
used in the foundation work. 


Ir has been found possible to impart any desired perfume to 
honey, by allowing the bees free access to the box to be per- 
famed only while the flower the odor of which is desired, is in 
full bloom. 


Ir is denied by the French physicians that atropine isa 
specific against cholera, or that it is of any use whatsvever. 

Tue Italian Scientific Commission, appointed to examine, 
from an authropological point of view, the remains of the 
Italian poet Petrarch, and to publish the result of its observa- 
tions at the centenary of the great poet, proceeded in the begin, 
ning of December to open the urn of red granite, amida large 
gathering of people. The bones, instead of being contained in 
a coffin of wood or metal, were spread upon a simple plank, and 
were of an amber color, moist, and partly mouldered. The 
cravium, of medium size, was intact, the frontal bone much de- 
veloped. |The jaws still contained many teeth, among which 
were a number of molars and incisors very well preserved. The 
orbits are very large. Nearly all the vertebre and ribs were 
found. The cones of the pelvis were in good condition, as also 








spection of criticism as a Christinn nation, and is therefore 
bound to base its national morality, its intercourse with ot’ er 
nati ns, an‘ its treatment of internal ; ffairs upon th» firm and 
unc’ apging principles of Christianity. Yet the national ¢cono- 
my of England is all based upon precedents and expedients. 
Engla: d does not believe in the equality and brotherhood of 
man. Hence its cates of society, whose laws and divisions are 
as strict and high as those of Hindoos. 

Another vice of England is its gullibility. This, perhaps, is 
not strange to Americans, as the latter have a weakness of the 
same sort. Take the London Times or the Telegraph and ten 
columns of humbugs, frauds and deceits will be found in them. 
London abounds with the vendors of all sorts of nostrums to 
stop the ravages of age and sickness, or heal the halt, lame, and 
blind, or give the glow of beauty to the ancient maiden’s face ; 
and all of them have their patrons, »nd many of them make for- 
tunes out of a gullible and cheated public. 

The speaker has been told that he would find a similar vice in 
this land. It was quite possible, as England did not have a 
monopoly of national vices, much as she sought to establish na- 
tiona' monopolies. Auother vice of the English people is their 
prejudic. Narrow education accounts for much of this. This 
is manifested not only towards America, but towardsall natious. 
The Englishman thinks that the manners of the American or 
French are abominable. The lecturer, however, had reason to 
know thateven in the best English society there was much of 
stiffness, remoteness, paint, perfumery, marble statuary and 
coo] dismissal. 

The lecturer then paid a hearty tribute to the manners of 
society as he had seen it since he came to America, and spoke of 
the warmth of the welcome he-had received, and spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the several characteristics of society here and of a 
self-forgetfulness in social circles which was in marked con- 
trast with English self assertion and egotism. 

The first virtue of England noticed was its love of work. The 
English are essentially practical workers. 1t has greatly demon- 
strated that in work is national life and dignity. Liberalism or 
true liberty and true brotherhood is the result of work or of the 
working mind. The working thinkers or the thinking workers 
of Enzland have originated all its best things in gov-rnment, 
politics, law and religion, Another of Englund’s virtues is its 
vigorous sensibilities. While she is bigoted and dogmatic, her 
religious sensibilities are deep and warm, which is at once the 
prophect and pioneer of a religious progress, which is yet to 
batter down the walls of bigotry, dogmatism and caste. In the 
streams of thought in England liesa large amount of mind which 
is the accumolation of errors of past and darker ages. Liberal- 
ism and free thought are throwing this mind out. 





Tue BrotHernoop or Rewicion.-—Fr ederick R. Maryin, in 
the Liberal Christian,’approves of all genuine forms of religious 
faith, and beautifully says that there ‘are windows in the 
cathedral of the world, some painted with the saints and sages 
of China and India, some withfthe prophets of Egypt, and others 
with the apos Jes, confessors and martys of the early Chris‘ians 
time; but through them all shines the sax e jight, and we could 
no more dispense with one of them than with acolor from the 
rainbow.” 





Tae Relicion or THE Future is thus vaguely suggested by W. 
A. Cram, who, in the Liberal Christiau, remarks: ‘A thousand 
years hence, may we not stand in our spiritual lives on the sum- 
mit of a religion gained, which, compared with our present, will 
be as the life of a bird to that of the coral? As the bird dou! t- 
less forgets the coral life it may hav. once lived, shail ve not 
also forget our names, churches ideas and faiths of to-day in 
the diviner life of the soul then reached *” 





Taeatricats in Great Brrrarn 1 1873.—It appears that there 
are 166 theatres in Great Britain, besides the forty-eight exist- 
ing in London. There are also 295 music-halls, in which 1,410 
professional persons are engaged. During the past year we 
learn that 187 new pieces were bronght out in London—the 
Britannia standing first on the list with fifteen novelties; the 


the scapula, the humerus, and the other bones of the arm; the 
apophyses of the femurs were very prominent. ‘There was dis- 
covered also a quantity of small bones which probably com- 
posed the hands and feet. The vest ts were reduced toa 
dark powder. From the size and length of the bones we may 
conclude that Petrarch was a man of middle height and robust 
constitution. 

Tere is a company in England formed for the purpose of 
making brick from iron slag. The bricks are put on the market 
at from £3 to £4 per thousand, though they can be made ata 
profit of 50s. ‘Lhe slag brick weighs aboct two pounds more 
than the ordinary red brick, is much harder, and, it is claimed, 
wi 1 bear a much greater strain. 

A New electric whistle for locomotives is now coming into use 
in France. It is intended to take the place of switch signals; 
opening the switch causes a copper plate a short distance off in 
the roadway, to become electrified. A metallic brush on the 
engine transfers the current to the whistle, which is opened and 
remains open until steam is shut off by the engineer. Ifthe 
engineer is neglecting his duty the fact is at once made known 
by the continuous sound of the whistle. 





Tur French railway companies are endeavoring to find some 
method of warming their cars which will be both cheap and 
practical. There has been much complaint against their old 
method of b-uill.tles or hot-water footstools, on the ground that 
if the hot-water is not renewed every hour they become colder 
than the floor itself. One of the companies bas undertaken to 
pass s'eam through the water every half hour, finding it cheaper 
to t and di ct each car every time the steam is turn 
ed on than to allow the current of steam to pass continuously. 
Tr is said thata vein of gold-bearing quartz has been found 
on Bute Island in the Firth of Clyde. This is the first known 
case of gold occurring in s tu in Great Britain, although placer 
gold was known to the ancient Britons, the localities being ex. 
hausted long ago. 

Tur director of the Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburgh has 
come to the conclusion that the cultivated vine of Europe is not 
a distinct and separate botanical spec’es, but a hybrid of two 
species found in North America, Japan, Mantchuria and the — 
Himalayas. To one ofthe species belong the Isabella and the 
Catawba. 

Ir has been found that irradiati on, in photograps of the sun 
may be done away with either by using a non-actinic colored 
screen or by making the sensitive film incapable of reflecting 
actinic rays. This is done by adding red aniline to the 
collodion. After the photographs are developed and fixed in the 
usual way, they are treated with chlorine gas, which destroys 
the red color and leaves the photograph on aclear film. 

Tur finest kitchen garden in France is that of Versailles. It 
belongs to the state, and brings in a yearly revenue, taking good 
and bad years together, of about 20.000 francs. Tne Assembly 
has determined to apply this valuable property to the formation 
of a model market, garden and school of horticulture. The de- 
tails of the institution are not yet arranged, but itis presumed 
that it will be self-supporting, and it will render valuable assis- 
tance in the development of horticultural science in France. 

Mr. Mivart, in a book entitled ‘‘Man and Apes,” investigates 
the question cf the relation of spes with man from an osteolo- 
gical and anatomical point of view. He denies the at present 
generally accepted notion that the gorilla is man’s nearest ally 








Gaiety and Olympic being next in point of numbers, having 
each presented fourteen new pieces. 





A STaTUE oF THE Vincry, nearly twenty feet high, is about to | 
be erected at Havre. {t will be placed just at the highest point 
of the road by which the Germans were intending to enter the 
town, and will bearin golden letters the following inscription ; 





thousands of oppressed lungs. Hand meets hand, question 
seeks answer, conversations resume their course; horses feel | 
the loosened bridle, and paw the ground; dogs bark, babies cry, 
the fathers sing, the mothers chatter. The accidental turns 
thus given to conversation are many, and sometimes striking, 


‘‘Havre. Preserved from the Prussian Invasion, 1870 —1872.” 
The first date is that of the ‘‘vow;’ the second of the ‘‘sub- 
scription,” which proceeds from the ladies of Bavre, who thus 
attribute to the Virgin a miracu.ous interposition ia behalf of 
their town, 


and shows that the orang, the gibbon and the chimpanzee can 
all claim a nearer relationship, each on a differen: ground, The 
recapitulation of the many different points in which man in 


| some one or other point resembles the various higher and lower 


apes, leads the author to think that the views of affinity form a 


| «« net-work” or ‘tangled web” rather than a ‘laddev,” from 


which it is only possible to infer that in the course of develop- 
ment there has been blood relationship established between the 
different speci:s of apes, after their differentiation into distinct 
species, which is hardly compatible with our notions of the des 


jSnition of a species, 
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Anonymous. pregnable position, let us rush on, andshow the world CHAPTER VI. 
= ge ee eee tno ne oe eee 
The senbbler who, behind a cloak, F ie. DY ‘ } L z ’ 
Would stab you with a pointless joke, race. He who falls will fall gloriously, fight-| . ee at the my i ye y ae ra td 
A groundless charge or foolish lie, ing for justice and liberty and his native land. His ron Maggie the Iris as the Englis “4 t e 
——_ a ‘on to prick him name will be remembered while there is an Irishman pean M in ap a a far different nature was being 
Because mo cannot catch and kick him? on the face of the earth, and he who survives will be cade O’Malle oa ai Se ee ee 
Pshaw ! The poor creature, past a doubt, pointed at asthe defender of the country aud the é y 7 . f 
Is oneif you wood wet ay companion of “ O’Donnell.” nd of a cliff on ce oe of pion ‘ * wn Sam Se 
For a sting t’would lend his line, “ Car . —_ z E moon arose above the summit 0 
The paltry sneak his name would sign. At the conclusion of this speech, a wild cheer rent cullen Ghevash ennatnan: ts te Greer eluate, ctih ater 
dine the air, and the bugles sounded the charge. Then|& ‘4, i g 1 i , g "1 y ay 
Unsatisfactory the bards raised the Rosg-cathra, * and the Irish rush- rh . of pale m4 . hed the no pen ne pee A . 
ed into the battle with fierce shouts of defiance and f he ao Pg A 7: 1 passe apy t A geaceia 
a a hog orien af © Wataste—Raoveh FY r Swapiaeie-wianyatstninn ame, “dein” a wl 
a er lovers—say m — 7 4 ° 
Loved thus before to-day rn nae gee eee pepe Sue the attach, 08 te er of Clare Castle and its Sonu daughter. Seer day 
“‘They may have, yes they may, my love; din and crash of arms as the opposing forces met re- Suis tend deitinlt tol Het Aig: Bad 
Not long ago they may.” verberated amongst the mountains and startled the| rn he Whi a Knicht: hile he. th a 
+ Bat though th , h \ eagles and red-deer from their haunts. After the first|#t#0n for the White Knight; while he, though he strug- 
ut though they worshipped thee, my love, Se os gled boldly with his heart, felt that he was graduall 
Thy maiden heart was free?” crash came a momentary pause, as if each had reeled|& ij < Seaiietel fthe Ban O 
“Don’t ask too much of me, my love; from the effects of the onslaught. Then Sir A. Rad- fal ing a victim to the burning glances oft "1 _ h My 
Don't ask too much of me.” cliffe made some advance up a hill towards a bog and _ sagen ore : he ea ey ey He phe 
. , there he Lg tals -_|been to any kind of restraint, could no 
“Yet now ’tis you and I, my love, wood, where he hoped to gain an adv antageous posi- |. Pes, 4 ‘ 
Love's wings no more will fly 1” tion; but he was attacked by O’Malley with such itself. And day and night her heart told her that she 


‘«Ifjlove could never die, my love, 


} fierceness that his troops wavered, turned, and then loved the handsome Saxon. 
Our love should never die.” 


fled in great disorder. Radcliffe received a wound in| , They had spent much of the time together wandering 


‘For shame! and is this so, my love, his face, anotherin his leg, and was soon afterwards about the island, or cruising in the lady’s galley. On 
And love and I must go?”— slain. Sir Conyers Clifford, seeing that the vanguard |the night in question he had met her by appointment 
“taped 3 y> aaa my love; was defeated, endeavored to animate his men by voice beneat the cliff, far removed, as they thought, from the 
sb gud other sy d action, and rushing ard he was shot th h| Sight and hearing of her father’s spies. 
You will, you must be trae, my love, and : » and rushing onward he was shot through | 6700. - Wms o 3 ‘ ae 
Nor look and love anew?” the body with a ball, and slain in the thick of battle. ethinks ave done wrong in bringing the 


‘I'll see what I can do, my love; 


The cavalry under Jephson made a desperate charge| bere,” she said, as Hubert took her hand; “and if in 
I'll! see what | can do.’ 


up the hill, among rocks and bogs; but they were cut making the request I have done aught that may seem, 
to pieces by the fierce onslaught of the kerns, and all] Strange, accord me thy gracious pardon, knight, for I 








GRACE O'MALLEY: their colors were taken, while many a brave warrior|#™ unacquainted with the customs of thine owu country. 
, down pierced he heart by th ible| 1 know that I am a woman—I know thou hast enthrall- 
‘“ 2” went down pierced to the heart by the  terrble - 
Grace of the Heroes. javelin. ed my heart; and I recognized no custom, no law, that 
After the contest had continued fiercely for some} Would prevent me openly confessing how much I love 
istorical Irish R f the Fifteenth |. ; : ) : 
se — wT dane time, Sedgrave, a commander from Meath—who, from thee. Nay, do not start—’tis an honest love. I can 





his great strength and gigantic stature, was considered | 8'¥e thee power and possessions, my kinahons* shall ride 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. the chief champion and most valiant man in the Eng-| t thy bidding, and throughout the O’Malley’s territory 





i lish Pale—galloped impetuously forward at the head thou shalt be recognized as the husband of the Ban 
CHAPTER V. of a troop of horse, and having made considerable Oussel Dhu.” ” 
VICTORY OR DEATH. progress up the pass, he charged O’Malley’s gallo- By my faith, lady, I know not how to answer thee, 


A fortnight has passed, and the scene of our story glasses. The dauntless chieftain at the head of his ag ae — ing ane Seen fan ‘ preg 
shifts to a wild and desolate pass in Connaught, called |™€" met him in mid-career, and they closed in single + pigpmacseat psa Enelishe pe, 8 “a 
the Dark Valley. It is here that the Irish have takem combat. At the first encounter their spears were ane queen Sees ar Sas Sg 4 noe gyri. pet 
their stand to oppose the further advance of the hated shivered to pieces on their breastplates; they then — gna pone = 4° al Hs 4 a 
English, who under the command of Clifford grasped their swords; but both being equally expert _ ee Q 4 « ” as ee mg 
are posted at the entrance of the pass nearest |* their weapons, neither could gain any advantage — ; ps true she ¥ Hoe “ Seta “ wd 
the Pale. Sir Alexander Radcliffe leads the vanguard, |°"4 they resolved to grapple in closer combat. | With} 8 I i ‘i alle ety did a ow —oo 
Sir Richard Burke commands the centre, while Sir eee gem = English = eye O'Malley reerthy father's” ee 

Geveus teines eng meg Sa re neck, and, after a severe struggle, the warriors fai e : 
supported bee Sir Guitin' Maskhen, Posy Bow yg bm Senae each other from their horses, and fell toge- * Ah, fair lady. I was a child at the time, but my 


, father was a great favorite with the queen, untill he tried 
ephson commands Lord Southampton’s cavalry, |ther to the ground. P , . : : 
— English troops sidiadiaes lesen gr ciel ps a The deadly strife raged most furiously now. The| te redress the people’s wrongs. Then her majesty sig- 
Goll aficese ; two men, locked in an awful embrace, rolled over on|®¢4 his death-warrant. She regretted it afterwards, 


; The Irish are under the command of the celebrated ney turf, and eons ag cies ‘4 spina ear Salien teas —_— amends by raising me to a 
y f 1. ok ak hin aw.|tO gain an advantage. The starting eyes, the foamin . , 
ee Obata ch bh onan beck ak beled. lips, the distended nostrils told how fearful was the| “And eee See ee ee 
In all, the Irish do not number more than two thou- erp —_ ae mabeg a ipet a ee — — seth, and fost no barsing desive te svenge 
: age : of _|got his antagonist under, and seizing his sword to cut ; 
gand inn but thee intimate knowledge of the co his hea, the contending frmics already den] =" Nex, by beoven there have been times when T have 
considerable advantage over their enemy. ed him slain. ; yearned for an FS ag od to present itself. 
It is a dull and dismal morning. The leaden-hued| . tom the English throats there went up a cheer of| © aad in ust tine Giing eppertentiy ? aoked Grace. 
sky darkened all beneath it, and. gives a funereal as- victory, but it was premature, and in the next mo-| |. eg ~~ See pesoe 6 Oe a ens 
ct to the barren mountains, while several eagles are ment was turned into a howel of rage; for by = Dilien replicd, “wer the relentions ne with whisk 
overing about, as if aware of the coming carnage. almost superhuman effort O'Malley grasped his mid- ake or pgm these whe thwart hev."} . 
O'Donnell had long been one of Queen Elizabeth’s doge and buried it in the bowels of his foe, beneath his aS ans te jones ty te — on tas greets 
most bitter enemies, while the reckless devotion of his mail, and Sedgrave rolled over on the ground in the towards my countrymen, methinks | know something of 


. a — agonies of death. this Protestant bigot,” was the reply. ‘ But why should 
ower aus worl thoughout Ie Say rue and. with» ami of stinhton mur we ware tine th ou tnowst the sate that 
i xxpecte : re Mallow mured: : 

rete a, ath Malley, who had and was right, Tear a charmed ie.” | “for a moment Hubert was silent. Ho seemed tobe 

engagements with detachments of the English. ‘The The Irish raised s tremendous shout of triumph, and struggling spnionmnagner tect apes ie alte 

two chiefs welcomed their unexpected meeting as a charged the English with such fury that they went down/ to concea’. d tak ; 

ee ee before them like chaff, and they were put to flight in all The strange and sudden turn matters had taken con 
The morning was spent by the troops of each side directions. ee, Ce ee ee ee ee 


in preparing for the coming struggle. The English a Ee moan eee, Pe oncothee yes wer of peace to one of the most daring and powerful of the 
commander was half afraid to begin the attack, know- b ¢ of h Ee hi h h af re dred © Military r tainers. 

ing the skill of the Irish in forming ambuscades, and | ?)°° » the Enghish, one thousand four hundred were| + ‘This Hubert Dillon was the son of one of Queen Elizabeth's 
who were greatly favored by the broken, rugged |®!#im, while the Irish lost only two hundred men killed | courtiers, wh» was beheaded on Tower Hill for taking p rt ins 
nature of the pass. The opposing forces une hidien and wounded. The Irish obtained immense booty; and | political plot against the life of ono of ng Queen's ‘V9 
from each other's view; but O'Malley, by successfully the O’Malley’s troops were foremost in the work of| BO was & great favorite with Elizabeth, but heted by the 





- : : ople. a ; 

employing scouts, had acquainted himself with the plunder, for ' sf This characteristic trait was well shown in the cruel and 

position of the Queen’s troops. fen po had tw ae deeds, bloodthirsty manner in which she pursued the Irish who were 
As the day wore on, it became evident that notwith- That is, for what it bemnews to them, w- _ as bey my a 

standing the superiority in numbers, the English did The plunder which they shared.” : : 


: A means for ‘‘ uprooting the plants of vice,” for she completely 
not intend to assume the aggressive, while the Irish That{night they were great rejoicings in the Irish depopulated considerable portions of Ireland, so that she was 
grew so impatient for the attack that their leaders camp and O’Donnell was loud in his thanks to O'Malley assured that little was left for her to rule over but ashes and 
could not restrain them. O'Donnell drew his fol- " 


. . ©Y\ dead carcasses. Her cruel policy produced the most effeciual 
lowers ar hi a said: for the invaluable assistance he had rendered; while sp cies of absenteeship; for it sent out of the world those who 
OT aed Dien _ - ; , O'Malley, none the less pleased with his success, passed were not driven ty any ane memnn ert of the esentiy, came 

1 grea ispenser of human justice has already : : : . -, |minatiog more than a third of the native population. en 
doomed to destruction, those ieaaiae who have seal ook pee gaye — i. oie a informed that some chiefs bad risen in insurrection, her usual 
butchered our wives and our children, plundered us of | Q’Donnell fs his troops ail they commenced their SS Panay Atma org: 9 A agen 
our property, set fire to our habitations, demolished 7 





: journey back in triumph to Clare Island. to her treasury, and, provided that were full, she cared not if her 
our churches and monasteries, and who have changed Irish subjects were bruised with fire, sword, pestilence, and 
the face of Ireland into a wild uncultivated desert.| * War-song. t Watch, or be on your guard. famine. And provided that they could be kept quiet, she heeded 


Wewill defe selv i » oon hoc.|, } Lhe javelin or short darts were favorite weapons with the| not the fact that no spectacle was more frequent in the ditches 
an ‘ efend oursely es against those men whose|,erns. ‘The handles were generally made of ash, te which was| of towns and especially in wasted countries, than to see multi- 
ands are reeking with blood, and who are not con-| fitted a long sharp-pointed iron, or steel head. ‘his javelin was| tudes of people dead, with their mouths all coloured with green 
tent with driving us from our native plains, but have|tied to the shoulder by a thong of great length, so that they| by eatingj nettles, docks, and all things they could rend above 
come to hunt us like wild beasts from the mountains |°°™ld hur! it at an enemy at several yards distance, and recover| ground. Sometimes there came “dreadful news from Ire- 
of Connaught. But my brave comrades, you burn the weapon again. These darts were whirled rapidly round the| land.” On such occasions she indulged in the graceful habit of 
for reven Ss 2 h *) You BUF | head, and then cast with such force that they penetrated even| stamping her feet, thrusting ber rusty sword into the arras in 
g® corning the advantages of this im-|throvgharmour, great rage and frowning on all her ladies.—Cox Hist. of Ireland 
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Western Irish Chiefs, he found himself a prisoner in a 
wild and almost inaccessible place, with the prospect 
of liberty remote, owing to the tremendous ransom de- 
manded, and which knowing the parsimony of his royal 
mistress, he did not dare to hope would be psid. But 
strangest of all, he found himself absolutely wooed by the 
daughter of his Queen’s enemy, and whose fame for 
reckless daring was scarcely less notorious than that 
of her father’s. What wonder, then, that he should 
hesitate before answering, more especially as his down- 
cast eyes rested upon the little love-pledge sewn to 
his doublet ? 

‘ The fair hand that placed it there holds my heart, 
and no other maiden could take it from her.” 

These were his words to O’Malley; but, alas, they 
were mere words, and though his knightly honour was 
at stake, he found the vision of his fair mistress in far- 
off England gradually fading from his mental gaze, and 
re stern, bronzed face of the Ban Oussel taking its 
place. 

His position in the English Court was only tenable by 
the most abject submission to the will of the queen. 

“Tama miserable dependant,” he argued with him- 
self, “and upon any realor fancied neglect of dut 
liable to be ruined, if not deprived of life, by her fickle 
majesty.” 

The woman at his side offered him power—a power 
*twas true that would have to be maintained by the 
sword ; but that fact rather added to than detracted 
from the temptation that sought to draw him from his a’- 
legiance to the English Queen. 

He was young, ambitious, and enthusiastic, while the 
ties that bound him to his owncountry were so few, that 
he could sever them almost without a pang, if he ex- 
cepted his love for the Lady Alice. 

These thoughts had taken so long to pass through his 
mind th at Grace grew impatient for his answer. 

“Thou art troubled,” she said. “I have been rash— 
perhaps unwomanly ; but my heart is hungering for th 
love. Nay, why that look of pain upon thy face? Is 
my presence repulsive? Is the devotion I offer un- 
worthy thy acceptance ?” 

‘Pardon me, lady,” he said, for her peremptory tone 
had loosed his tongue at last ; “ I am more than flattered 
by the attention thou has been pleased to bestow upon 
thy too unworthy servant; but however much I may be 
desirous of promoting thy happiness and my own, there 
are innumerable and almost insurmountable difficulties 
in the way, not the least of them being that thine own 
heart is pledged to the powerful chief of the neighbor- 
ing clan—Mac Mahon.” 

“ By our Lady of Grace, no!” she exclaimed, with 
sudden energy. “My hand is pledged, but not my 
heart; thatis thine. But Ino longer recognize my 
father’s right to dispose of me as though I were one of 
his hounds. Thou and my sister Moriat have taught me 
how great a power I possess within myself. I throw off 
the yoke, und rise as doth become the daughter of an 
O'Malley !” 

At this moment a cloud that had for some few minutes 
obscured the moon passed away, and the sudden flood of 
light caused the shadows of two human beings—who 
were evidently standing on the cliff—to appear upon the 
sand atthe feet of Hubert and Grace. They were gone 
in an instant, but not quick enough to escape the keen 
eye of the Ban Oussel. She sprang from the shelter of 
the rock and gazed upward ; but no living being was in 
sight. 

“We are watched,” she whispered, as she drew him 
closer into the cliff. ‘ We must leave the spot, for thy 
life isin danger. My father’s spies are about, and they 
will not seruple to send a bullet to thy brain if chance 
offers. Come—let us go.” 

She led him along beneath the overhanging rocks, and 
their movements were favored by a dense cloud that had 
again overshadowed the moon, Hubert was glad of the 
interruption, as it enabled him to collect his scattered 
thoughts. Nor was he sorry to leave the exposed situa- 
tion ; for though he was a stranger to fear, it was by no 
means pleasant to know that at any moment an unknown 
hand might wing a bullet, that would findits billet in 
his heart. 

Grace continued to lead him along. Her hand held 
his; her palm was rough with handling many an oar and 
pulling many a rope, but her touch thrilled him. He 
might not love, but certainly he was fascinated by this 
strange woman. 

They had reached a portion of the cliff that overhung 
the shore considerably, forming, as it were, the seg- 
ment of an arch. She drew him beneath the shelter of 
this, and gazing into his face, as though she sought to 
read his heart, she said 

“We are safe now.”’ 

Her face was almost touching his. He saw her dark 
eyes glistening, he felt her warm breath on his cheek, 
and yielding to an irrestible impulse, his arm stole 
around her waist, and her head drooped upon his 
shoulders ; then in a voice that was scarcely audible, 
she murmured : 

“Thou makest me thy slave.” 

“Tis I who are thy slave,” he said. “In thy pres- 
ence I forget duty, Queen, country—all save thee, If I 


yield to thy pleadings, it must be at a terrible sacrifice ; 
for by the laws of my country an Englishman consort- 
ing with an Irish woman, except by sanction of the 
queen, is subject to outlawry. His estates are con- 
fiscated,’and his friends and relations are prohibited from 
mentioning his name, or holding communication with 
him, on pain of heavy penalty, while should he return 
to hiscountry, his life would be forfeited.’™ 

“ And in returnfor this sacrifice I offer thee wealth, 
possessions, power,” was her answer. 

“ Ay, but there isa tie stronger than any I have 
named that holds me back. It is my plighted troth to a 
lady whose pleading face and bright eyes come before 
me now, and make me feel that 1 am a craven.” 

Grace recoiled from him as if she had been stung. 

“T know not thy lady-love,” she retorted, sharply ; 
“ but am I not as beautifulas she? Are my eyes not 
as bright, my teeth as white, my hair 1s long? And if 
my speech be not as soft and honeyed, as that which 
comes from the lips of thy silken lady, by my faith, I 
have a heart as true. Are not my ancestors as ancient 
and honorable as hers? Ere Jong 1 shall possess 
castles, and cattle, galleys, kerns and galloglasses. All 
these shall be thine. Can she offer more ?” 

Her form appeared to dilate while she spoke, her 
eyes shone with a strange expression, which spoke of 
the firmness of her will and the boldness of her heart. 
The excitement imparted unusual cloquence to her tones 
and grace to her movements. 

It seemed as if the wild outburst had entirely subdu- 
ed her listener. He struggled for a moment—only a 
moment—with his feelings ; and then, asif by some 
mighty effort he had severed every bond that bound 
him tohis native country, he cried : 

“fam thine! By yon pale moonI swear to forsake 
Queen and country, home and friends, and break my 
plighted troth for thy dear sake. “ Grace”—It was the 
first time he had ever called her Grace—*I am thine 
for good or evil. I link my destiny with thine until 
death shall us part.” 

He caught her in his arms, and pressed his lips to 
hers with the nervous desperation of a man who felt 
that it was useless longer to struggle against his fate, 
and that henceforth he would be a stranger to kith and 
kin, and that a price would be set upon his head. He 
had fallen into the toils, beneath the fascination of the 
strange woman who stood at his side. He knew that 
from that moment his life hung upon his sword. Ob- 
serving the love-pledge on his doublet, he tore it off, and 
east it intothe air. The wind caught it up, and whirl- 
ing it round and round for some distance, let it fall into 
the sea. 

“ As I cast away that ribbon,” he cried, “so cast I 
away my old love, and henceforth dedicate my life, 
my being to thee ;” and he sealed his vow with a 

ressure of the lips on the bronzed forehead of the 
Jark Lady. 

At this moment some loose stones rattled down 
from the cliff, and again the shadow of a human form 
appeared upon the sand. Grace grasped the jewelled 
handle of the middoge that hung at her girdle, and 
with a suppressed ery of rage, stepped from her con- 
cealment. Simultaneously with her own movement, 
the figure of a man sprang from a piece of rock close 
to where the lovers had been standing, and with two 
or three extraordinary bounds, rerched a point some 
yards up the cliff, where it seemed to disappear in 
the earth. 

The movements of the intruder had been so rapid 
that Grace failed to recognize him. 


“Thou hast done well to move thy limbs so 
quickly, dog,” she cried, “or, by the souls of my fore- 
fathers, my middoge should have laced thy knavish 
carcass. The foul fiend catch thee for a meddling 
varlet !” 

Stepping back into the shadow of the rock, she 
placed her arms around the neck of Hubert,-and in 
a voice that contrasted strangely with her previous 
utterance, she said :— 

“‘My heart !—danger threatens us. We have been 
watched, and our conversation overheard by some of 
my father’s spies. I do not fear for thy life—they 
would not dare to meddle with that now : but should 
O'Malley know of our pledge, he might remove thee 
to Kildaynit Castle, where his dungeons are strong 
and deep.” 

“ Are there no means of obviating that threatened 
danger?” asked Hubert. 

Grace paused for some moments. She shaded her 
eyes with her hands, as if trying to collect her scat- 
tered thoughts. Then with an energy that almost 
startled him, she exclaimed : 

“Yes. I will protect thee from it.” 

“ How ?” 

“Thou shalt see. Follow me and learn.” 

With a strange and determined air, she led the way 
up a small path, and almost mechanically Hubert fol- 
lowed. What her object was, or where she was 
going to, he knew not. He felt that he was follow- 
ing his destiny, and that he was powerless to save 
himself. 








*This law was actually in force in Elizabeth's time, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BASILID DISTILLS A DEATH-POTION. 


Beneath Clare Castle, on the sea-side, was a vaulted 
chamber, dug out of the solid rock. It was a damp, 
unwholesome place. The roof and sides of this dis- 
mal cavern were wet and slimy, while growing from 
the dank filth that had gathered in the corners were 
some most repulsive-looking fungi. At one end of the 
chamber a ledge of rock formed a shelf. On this was 
a collection of strange phials, small, wooden figures, 
strings of beads, polished stones, and a large glass ball. 
Pendant from the roof, by a rusty iron chain, swung 
a flat dish-lamp. A yellow and unsteady flame from 
this threw a sickly light on the dripping walls. 

Crouched in the centre of the chamber was Basilid 
the Sorceress. 

Her appearance accorded well with the general 
weirdness of the place. She wasclad in a coarse red 
robe that was ornamented with strange figures and 
signs, that were worked in with yellow braid. Wound 
round her head was a thick turban, in the front of 
which a small star,made of some kind of polished metal, 
glittered brilliantly as the light fell upon it. Her 
shrivelled, bony neck was adorned with a massive 
golden necklet in the shape of a serpent, whose eyes 
were represented by two sparkling, greenish jewels. 

Before this singular being, a pan of glowing char- 
coal stood, over which she stretched her brown and 
withered hands, rubbing them together from time to 
time as if trying to impart warmth to the parchment- 
like skin. 

Beside her, on a three-legged stool, a huge and 
melancholy-looking black cat was seated. It was 
little more than a skeleton, and its large eyes glared 
horribly as the red light from the burning charcoal 
fell upon them. Now and again the beast gave a 
piteous mew ; but it never‘once altered its position, 

“Thou art, uneasy to-night, Grim?” said the hag, 
addressing the cat. ‘Thou smellest treason—eh ?” 

The brute, as if in response, uttered a wail that 
caused its mistress to smile and rub her hands together 
with increased energy. 

“Ah! ah! it’s death—eh? Death thou smellest 
—eh, Grim? Well, well, thy scent is keen, and there 
is death in the air. It must come—it must come ! 
He must die—die by my hand ; and yet it shall not 
be known from whence the fatal blow comes. There 
are great things to be done. There are spells to be 
cast, and blood to spill. The charm works well—the 
charm works well! But why tarries the boy ? He 
can’t have failed ; he is sure-footed and eagle-eyed, 
and” 

At this moment the cat rose to its feet arched its 
back, and, thickening its tail, uttered a fierce mew. 

“Somebody approaches !” exclaimed the hag, as 
she crossed the chamber and flung open a small door, 
disclosing a flight of steps cut in the rock. 

“ Who art thou ?” she asked. “ Friend or foe ?” 

“Tis I—Tomassa,” exclaimed a voice ; and at the 
same time Tomassa Rua hurriedly descended. 

“T am glad thou art come,” said Basilid, as she 
closed the door and secured it with a very heavy 
bar. “ What has thou learnt? Great news, I'll war- 
rant me, for thy face bespeaks it? I told thee there 
was mischief brewing when I saw them together. 
Thou followed and listened—eh ?” 

“T did,” was the answer. “ But a curse upon them, 
I had well-nigh fallen from my perch. I startled the 
she-devil, and her middoge gleamed in the moonlight. 
I managed to gain the hole, though, without her being 
able to recognize me ?” 

“Well, well, but what didst thou learn?” asked 
Basilid, in an impatient tone. 

“Tt was as thou suspected,” he answered, surlily. 

“That is good—that is good!” the hag muttered, 
as she once more resumed her crouching position be- 
fore the charcoal embers. 

“ She loves this Saxon churl, and has told him so— 
eh ?” 

“She has. But by my life, I do not see that there 
is matter for the rejoicing in that.” 

“Fool! thou art blind—thy wits have left thee! 
The charm works well, and I shall succeed. She loves 
him, and he returns it—eh? That is rare news, in- 
deed. The spell I cast was potent, and I knew it 
would bring them together.” 

“ Thou speakest in riddles, Basilid. I did not see 
how it can benefit thee or me. What care I if the 
Ban Oussel chooses this Saxon fool for her mate! I 
watched them at thy bidding. I periled my neck in 
order to hear their cooing, and my hide came well- 
nigh making a sheath for her middoge in consequence. 
But how am I to benefit thereby ?” 

“Seratch thy brains—serateh thy brains !” 
almost shrieked ; “thou art dull of wit. 
not kinsman to O’Malley ?” 

“Thou hast recently said that the blood of the 
O’Malley’s courses through my veins.” 

“ Ay, ’tistrue—'tis true. The Ban Oussel knows 
it. In an evil hour I told her thou wert a kinsman, 
thinking it would prevent her wedding with Mac- 
Mahon, But the news fired her blood, and she swore 
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that she hated thee—called thee a foul toad, and that 























THE ALBION. 








sooner than thou should come to the head of the sept, 
she would wed the MacMahon. She won’t wed him 
now that this Sassanach cur has fascinated her; and 
thou knowest that she dare not wed with a Saxon, for 
our people would revolt. Therefore the line is clear.’, 

The horrible face of Tomassa looked still more hor- 
rible, as a ferocious expression lighted up his coarse 
features. And yet it was not an expression of in- 
telligence, but rather that of an animal smarting from 
sharp and sudden pain; 

“ Methinks I gather something from thy meaning,” 
he said, after a considerable pause, during which the 
cat had kept up a melancholy mewing. “I stand 
next inline; but how am I to win the clan to my 
bidding ? Besides, O’Malley is tough and strong, and 
will wear for many a long year yet.” 

The hag rubbed her hands as if in glee, and her 
fiendish eyes sparkled with a wicked light. 

“We shall see—we shall see!” she chuckeled, as 
something like a smile wreathed itself around her 
withered lips. “We know what we know—eh, 
Grim ?” and as she patted the cat upon the head, it 
stood erect, and seemed to acknowledge the purport 
of the question by short spasmodic cries. 

“But why dost thou take this interest in me ?” 
Tomassa asked. “O’Malley has ever been kind to 
thee.” 

“Tis false!” she cried; “he hates me! He has 
ever doubtéd my skill; but were it not so, I hate him. 
I have reasons for wishing to place thee in his seat. 
But come ; I have a tale to tell, and thou shalt hear 
3+”? 

- (To be continued in our next.) 
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** Prorgssor, wi'l you have a segar ?” said a man in the office 
of a Boston hotel, and nineteen men 8 ood up and replied, 
“ Thank ye—don't care if I do.” 


“You need a little sun and air,” said a physician to a maiden 
mye seeking his advice. ‘If I do,” was the curt reply, ‘I'll 
ave to wait till I get a husband.” 


Eprrapn on A Locomotive.—Collisions four or five she bore ; 
the signals were in vain; grown old and rusted, her boiler 
bursteJ, and smashed the excursion train. 


Two little girls were comparing progress in catechism study. 
**T have got to original sin,” said one. ‘*H w far have you 
got?” ‘Me? Oh, I'm way beyond redemption,” said the 
other. 


“Can you steer the main-mast down the forecastle stairs?” 
asked a sea captain of a new hand. * Yes, sir, I can, if you will 
stand below and coilit up.” Captain didn’t catechise that man 
any more, 


Tus Rev. Robert Collyer says he would like to see “every gin 
m Il chained in the bottomless pit of hell.’’ This the Lousvel 
Oourier-Journal believes to be the sentiment of every lover of 
good whiskey. 


A POSTAL CARD was received at Portland, Maine, recently, 
having a dollar bill sewed on one side of it, and directly above 
the bill was written : ‘‘if this is stolen, it will be after it leaves 
the Kittery post-office ” 


Tae Kxave!—You have played the deuce with my heart” 
said a gentleman to a lidy, who was his pa: tner in a social game 
of whist at an even'ng party. ‘* Well,” replied the lady, with an 
arch sm le, ** it is because you played the knave.” 


An old farmer said to his sons, ‘ Boys, don’t you ever speker- 
late or wait for something to turn up. You might jest as will 
go sit down on @ stone in the middle of a medder with a pail 


twixt yer legs, and wait for a cow to back up to you to be 
milked.” 


AN ADVERTISEMENT in an Irish paper, setting forth the many 
advantages to be derived from metal window sashes, among 
other particulars observed, ‘‘that those sashes would last for- 
ever—and afterwards, if the owner had no use for them, they 
might be sold for old iron.” 


By tae Sea.—A Yale student, who is evidently in the ‘‘ journal- 
istic” department, writes a twelve-verse poem which is entitled, 
** We kiss each other by the sea.” ‘* Well, what of it?’ asks a 
western journalist ; ‘‘the seaside is no better for such practices 
than any other locality. In fact, we have put in some very 
sweet work of that kind on the towpath of a canal in our time, 
but did not say anything about it in print.” 


_Waew a man milks a cow he should not attempt to smoke a 
cigar at the same time. A young man out in the country tried it, 
and got along well enongh until he lowered his head and 
touched the cow's flank with the lighted end of his weed. The 
next instant himself and cigar were dreadfully ‘* put out.” The 
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BERTHE’S WEDDING-DAY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


I. 

“ Good-night, my well-beloved—in a week’s time, 
my wife !” 

Frangois Garaye is so much taller then his betroth- 
ed that he has to bend down to kiss pretty Berthe’s 
plump, rosy cheeks. : 

She put one arm round his neck to hold him fast 
while she fixes a little sprig of myrtle in front of his 
gendarme cap. 

“Wear it till our wedding-day,” she whispers; and 
this time Frangois kisses the lips which have come so 
near his own. 

“Good-night, ma cherie.” 
turns away. 

Berthe Duval stands at the cottage door, and looks 
after her lover. This whitewashed green-shuttered 
cottage is in the midst of a hilly wooden park. Mat- 
thieu Duval is concierge to the Chatelain of Villequier, 
and this cottage is his home, though he spends most 
of his time up at the Chateau, while the Villequier 
family stay so long away in Italy. 

Berthe would like to walk a little way with Fran- 
cois, but he will not let her come, even so far as the 
park gates with him; the rain is falling heavily, and 
the path is already half under water; tor though the 
park of Villequier is lovely and romantic, full of up- 
land glades sequestered by lofty forest trees, the cen- 
tral part where the cottages are built forms a basin at 
the foot of circling hills, and the brilliantly green 
grass around is rarely parched, even in fierce Summer 
heat. 

Matthieu Duval is crippled with rheumatism, and 
so is Tonine, his old pinched wife, and Tonine’s eyes 
are dim; but Bertha is plum and rosy, and her blue 
eyes are clear and bright, as they follow her lover 
through the park. 

Clear and bright; but there is a tender timid sad- 
ness in them now, which fits in with the scene around 
her, with the falling rain, the pendent, heavily soaked 
leafage on the tall trees. Still Francois Garaye’s last 
words, and the bright honest look that went with 
them, ought not to have brought so heavy a shadow 
across the face of his betrothed. 

Berthe is conscious of this. She strains her eyes 
against the gathering darkness, so that she may follow 





He waves his cap and 


reached the bank of the little river which runs through 
the park, and as he follows its winding she loses sight 
of him. No there he is again! He must have come 
back—he is nearer to her than he was when she lost 
sight of him; he stands a moment or two waving his 
gendarme cap, and then vanishes. 
Berthe shudders from head to foot. 
his face was !” she says, 

She goes into the cottage, trembling strangely; her 
hands are so cold that she crouches over the hearth 
and warms them. 

“Berthe,” a fretful voice sounds out of the dark 
fireside, “‘ what ails thee? Thou are as white as the 
wall is. Francois.is a fool to keep thee out in the rain 
like this; he will spoil his uniform, and thou wilt have 
an ague. Our river is harmful in the rainy season, 
and thou knowest it well.” 

Berthe keeps such unusual silence that her mother’s 
head sinks yet more on one shoulder, and her little 
watery grey eyes open as wide as possible. 

Berthe cannot laugh or even speak; her heart is 
each moment growing heavier. Why did she obey 
Francois? Why did she not go with him as far as 
possible? Where does this horrible cold terror spring 
from the grasps at her heart like a hand of ice? Is 
something evil happening to Francois ? 

She raises herself and looks round. She even goes 
once more to the door and looks out. “It is a foolish 
fancy,” she says; but she cannot for all that shake it 
off; and even when she goes to bed she wakens sud- 


“Tow white 











cow introduced about two tons weight into one of her hind legs, 
and then passed it under the milker's left jaw. When he ceased 
whirling around, and myriads of stars had disappeared, he said 
farming was the hardest work a man could put his hends to. 





First Love. —Ask any v ry young lady what she thinks of 
* first love,” and she will tell you that it is the quintessence of 
all that is ecstatic, compared with which any so-called love 
that may come after it must be as sky-blue skimmed milk to 
clotted cream. Put the same question to an enamored young gen- 
tleman of eighteen, and he will vow that it is the Cliquot cham- 
pagne of human existence, to which all sul sequent emotions, 

ignified by the name of love, are mere cider. Sut the mature 
of both sexes, in nine cases out of ten, can tell a different story. 
Boy and girl love is bot a faint shadow of the intense passion 
which often overcomes and enthrals the middle-aged. The 
capacity for loving is not fally developed in the young miss who 


denly from troubled sleep and cries out in a wild 
frightened voice : 

“ Frangois! oh, my Froncgois ! shall I never see thee 
again ?” 

That night the rain never ceases; it keeps falling 
with a stealthy sound, but still that sound is audible, 
filling the night with unrest, and making it impossible 
for one wakened from sleep to slumber again. Berthe 
lies with widely opened eyes, now shivering as the re- 
membrance of her last night’s terror comes back, now 
in pitying thought of homeless wanderers shrinking 
beneath the soaking rain, and always through every 
thought she sees her Francois and the pale tace her 





has just cast aside her dolls, nor in the youth whose chin is but 
newly acquainted with the razor. The enthusiasm of these novices 
in the tender —— is generally evanescent. Of course there 
are exceptional cases; but, as a general rule, love does not \take 
firm root in the heart before the age of twenty-five. Professions 
of undying devotion from a young man of nineteen or twenty are 
rarely to be trusted. The question which a lady who receives 
an offer of marriage should consider, is not merely whether she 
has won the affections of her admirer, but also whether, if won 
phe gan keep them, To have and to held are two 


last look had shown her between the trees, 


Il. 

It is a very bright morning after the rain; the sun is 
drinking eagerly at very leaf of the tall forest trees, 
and even at the dripping grass-biades. 

Francois had told erthe that business would keep 
him all day in Caudebec; so she must not expect him. 





ft things. | And Berthe had smiled to herself, She knew that 


~~ 





Frangois’s rapid firm steps through the trees. He has| *8 


| her lover’s business was the completion of his mobilier 
'—the finishing touches in the way of decoration to 
\the two rooms in the Gendarmerie, which she was 
henceforth to inhabit as Madame Garaye. It was hard 
to get through a day without Frangois; since the 
a people have been promised some six month’s 

ack, Francois has gone out to Villequier every day, 
for the good gendarmes of Caudebec have a tranquil 
life of it. 

Berthe feels happier this morning, but she is pale 
from her wakeful night. Tonine looks at her daugh- 
ter when they all sit down to the mid-day meal of 
soup and bread. 

Eh bien! Ma fille! thou dost not look like a bride. 
Thy cheeks are as white as a June lily.” 

“ Bah! bah!” Matthieu laughs in his fat way. “She 
will grow rosy enough when she hears our gendarme 
on the road by and by,” 

Berthe smiles but there is little of the old sunshine 
in her eyes. 

“Francois is not coming to-day,” she says gravely. 

“Not coming? Bah! What hast thou said to vex 
him? It is ill done to quarrel so near the marriage-day. 

Berthe looks uneasy, half ready to ery. She knows 
that she has not quarreled, but what then ? It is use- 
less to contradict her father, and besides, he does not 
give her the chance. He drags his long, stiff legs out 
of the cottage; he is going up to the chateau again. He 
and Tonine wondered sometimes why their limbs have 
stiffened so early, and why they are so often racked with 
pain. Down in the village and in the town of Cadue- 

ec, only three miles away, their neighbors and gossips 
are strong and healthy. The simple pair never think 
that their lord would have done well to build his cot- 
tages in somewhat less of a morass—for on the heights 
beside the chateau there is plenty of dry ground. 

As Matthieu steps outside the cottage door he finds 
himself face to face with two gendarms. One of them— 
a broad, big fellow, with a dark, coarse face—Matthieu 
knows very well; he isa comrade of Berthe’s lover, and 
Francois has often brought him with him to the cottage, 
and calls him “ mon gros Jacob,” and teases him till 
Matthieu thinks the stout man loses patience; but the 
other gendarme is a stranger, and Matthieu sees in an 
instant that he is Jacob’s superior. He isa tall, dark, 
slight man, who looks frail and delicate beside his burly 
companion. 

‘* Bon jour Monsieur,” the stranger raises his cap, 
and so does Matthieu. ‘“ Are you Matthieu Duval?” 

“ At your service, Monsieur,” and the caps are raised 
un. 

“Well, then,” the stranger goes on, “I have a quest 
tion to ask you. Is our comrade Francois Garaye here ?” 
e puts the question in a coaxing, mysterious way, a 
which Matthieu’s blue eyes open roundly. 

“Here ? No, Monsieur, ma foi’ At this time ? 
No.” Matthieu smiles, and looks over his shoulder into 
the cottage. ‘‘ Even our young lass never expects him 
till evening.” 

The tall thin man gives a significant glance at Jacob, 
and Matthieu looks, too, to see what they are megning. 
“Why, how pale is Monsieur Jacob!” he says. 
“ Diable! come in and sit down, Messieurs.” 

When the gendarmes follow Matthieu into the cottage 
they only find Tonine there. Berthe did not hear what 
was said, but through the window she has caught a 
glimpse of Monsieur Jacob. She does not like him; he 
always stares at herin a manner which is insufferable, 
and she cannot tell Francois, because Jacob is his friend. 
The only cloud that hangs over her future life in Caude- 
bec is that this fat, staring Jacob Leduc will also in- 
habit the Gendarmerie. 

“Sit ye down,” Matthieu says ; then when they are 
seated, “You have a reason for coming here to seek 
Francois Garaye!” 

He looks at the broad, dark face, but Jacob’s eyes 
are fixed on his superior. 

The tall, thin official bows to Matthieu. “I will ex. 

lain to Monsieur. I arrive at Caudebec yesterday from 
sen and this morning I inspect our foree, and I 
find that one name does not answer to the muster-roll. 
I inquire the reason for this, and I learn from my ex- 
cellent friend”—he looks at Jacob—‘ that Francois 
Garaye, the second in rank at the Gendarmerie of 
Caudebec, has not been seen since the afternoon of 
yesterday. I see that my friend”—he lays his fingers 
on Jacob’s dark blue sleeve—* hesitates and looks 
confused, and I proceed to cross-question, I am 
seldom baffled.” The thin man smacks his lips, and 
sends aglance of conscious merit into the recess where 
Tonine crouches beside the fire. ‘‘ My friend Jacob 
there imparts to me the relations which exist between 
the said Francois Gazaye and”—the thin man bows 
politely—* the young lady of the house, and he asks 
me to be merciful. He says it is the first neglect of 
which his comrade has been found guilty. In short”— 
he waves his hand—“ he comes here with me, that we 
may together administer rebuke, and make the simple- 
ton return, to his post before his absence is remark- 
ed by the townsfolk; for you comprehend, no doubt,”— 
here the thin gendarme lays a long thin finger on his 
arched, flexible nose,—‘ that the town of Caudebec is 
to precious to be neglected, and that the absence of ong 
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of its valiant defenders during a whele night is neglect 
of a serious nature ; and, Monsieur, I am a disciplinari- 
an, asa Police Inspector must always be.” 

The thin man stops short here, and refreshes himself 
with a huge pinch of snuffanda red pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Matthieu plunges both hands into his hair, and sits 
looking stolidly at the gendarme. 

The old woman beside the fire has heard every word, 
and now she gets up stiffly from her chair, and moves 
like a bent stick out of the kitchen. The thin official 
smiles, and nudges Jacob ever so little. 

Matthieu looks vexed and puzzled. 

“I know nothing of the lad, Monsieur,” he says, in 
his broad Norman speech. ‘I came in late last night, 
aud my wife told me that Francois Garaye had been 
here, and that he had gone away—that is all I know.” 

There is a pause; then ‘Tonine’s dragging steps 
sound on the tiled floor outside. She pushes at the 
half-opened back door and comes in, followed by Berthe. 
Berthe is so white that her father’s mouth opens at 
sight ofher. The girl’s eyes are dilated, she walks up 
to the stranger, and fixes them on his face. 

“Monsieur what is this my mother says? What has 
been done to Francois Garaye ?” 

She never so much as glances at Jacob. She knows 
where he sits, just beyond the other, with his eyes fix- 
ed on the red-tiled floor. 

The thin-faced man rises and bows; he begins to 
smile. “It is the other way, Mademoiselle, I am come 
to ask you for Francois Garaye. You and I will have a 
talk by ourselves.” Then his smile fades away be- 
neath the intense expression of those scared eyes ; he 
bends down and whispers to Berthe. “‘ You will serve 
him best by speaking the truth. He must be repri+ 
manded, but for your sake he shall not be punished.” 

Berthe puts her hand on the man’s arm, and gives 
him an impatient little push away. 


“ Father!”—she speaks so hurriedly, so unlike her’ 


usual peaceful self, that Matthieu, too, stares at her, 
and is more perplexed than ever—* dost thou hear this, 
and canst thou stand idle? Thou knowest Francois 
has not been here since seven last night, and they come 
here to ask for him now. Why dost thou not tell them 
he went away at seven? Where ishe? Why do they 
seek him here? We know nothing.” Her voice rises 
as she goes on; all her suppressed terror has got free, 
and is mastering the quiet, gentle girl. ‘ Come— 
come! I say, all of you, and help me look for him— 
come!’ 

She looks round at them all, but there is no an- 
swering terror in their faces. Jacob whispers to his 
comrade, and then a quiet nod is exchanged between 
the two gendarmes ; the thin-faced superior puts his 
hand on SMatthieu’s shoulders, and bends down to 
whisper in his ear. 

Tonine stands clinging to the blackened dresser, 
above which are four ranges of gay-colored plates. 
She sees that the terror which sways her iain is 
not shared by Matthieu. She looks from one to the 
other with her dull bleared eyes, striving to gather in 
what is meant. When her eyes reach the face of 
Jacob she sees there for an instant, the same scared 
pale horror that has mastered Berthe. But even 
while she gathers this in, Jacob’s expression changes, 
and the stout gendarme is looking at her daughter 
with profound sympathy in his face. 

Berthe opens the door, and looks impatiently at the 
three silent men. 

“Come!” she says again, then she passes quickly 
out of sight. 

“ Monsieur ”—the thin gendarme draws a breath 
of relief—‘“it will be better to follow Mademoiselle, 
and tell her the conclusion at which we have arrived. 
The poor girl must not waste pity on a faithless lov- 
er.” He looks at Matthieu, bnt Duval sits in scowl- 
ing silence. “You see Madame” the stranger speaks 
for the first time to Tonine—“it is evident that the 
young man has departed, no one knows where. Well 
then, there is only one reason to be found for his de- 
ag I have thought profoundly over the affair, 

ut there seems no reason so likely as that which 
my friend Jacob suggested to me this morning ; for 
you understand, a man would not give up so respect- 
able an etat without a reason. My friend Leduc”— 
he looks sympathizing—“has grave reason to suppose 
that Frangois Garaye, for some reason unknown to us, 
shrank from the fetters of a married life, and there- 
fore Frangois Garaye will not reappear in Caudebec. 
At your service, Mousieur. I do not wonder at your 
anger.” He raises his hat, and passes out of the cot- 
tage in pursuit of Berthe. 


—_— 


Ill. 

The Rue de la Boucherie is certainly not a healthy 
street; its back windows overlook the small fetid 
river, which indeed runs under the houses, but the 
room which Tonine and her daughter have rented 
ever since Matthieu died is neither small nor close; on 
the contrary, it is spacious, and has two large pointed 
windows, with stone seats in the deep recesses. 

Matthieu died suddenly in a fit, and his sudden 
death spared him the consciousness of the ruin of his 


employers; for the Chatelain de Villequier and his 
family are scattered in a foreign land now, and their 
long-possessed home is let to strangers. 


Berthe has never recovered from the shock of Fran- 


gois Garaye’s disappearance and the long illness that 


followed; but her father’s death roused her. She 
planned the removal to Caudebee with all her former 
energy, and as long as there was anything to do she 
seemed to have rallied from her blight, which had 
withered up her youth. 

But this excitement soon passed away, the girl be- 
came again pale and lifeless looking, and the scared 
glance, which had so terrified her mother at the cot- 
tage, showed at times on Berthe’s thin face. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” the 
old woman murmured. “Berthe pines, shut up here 
in Caudebec, but I have not half the pains and aches 
I suffered in the cottage. I am surely growing 
younger. Monsieur jeeek says so, and he is a wise 
man.” 

Monsieur Jacob is a constant visitor in the room 
au quatrieme Rue de la Boucherie. Berthe always 
takes her work into one of the arched windows when 
he comes, and sits sewing on the stone seat there till 
his visit is over; and yet, although he rarely ventures 
to address her daughter, Tonine understands the ob- 
ject of the well-to-do gendarme’s visits. 

She is eager to encourage them. Little by little, 
fresh meat and white bread, now and then a chicken 
and a bottle of wine, come in an unexpected way, and 
eke out the frugal house-keeping of the mother and 
daughter. 

At first Berthe rebels against these gifts, but her 
mother’s infirmities and helplessness close her lips. 
Little by little, too, her own increasing weakness 
makes even needle-work irksome. Berthe feels that 
she is drifting slowly into a destiny, the first thought 
of which stirred her whole nature to desperate re- 
sistance. 

Her mother has wept and prayed and scolded and 
entreated for more than a year, and Jacob Leduc has 
“ag are in his silent, unobtrusive suit, and now at 

ast he is to he rewarded. 

On this Sunday Monsieur Jacob has gone home with 
the mother and daughter, and has eaten with them 
for the first time; and now he stands, bowing over 
the hand of Berthe, firmly clasped in his own, for 
Berthe has just promised to be his wife, as soon as 
the necessary arrangements are made. 

Monsieur Jacob raises his head and smiles at his 
affianced; he is going to kiss her, and Tonine stands 
by smiling, too, to sanction the action. 

She sees the smile die out of the broad, heavy face, 
she sees the dark, sallow skin change obieale toa 
sickly white, and then the old woman’s dull, cunning 
eyes pass on swiftly to her daughter’s face. She sees 
an awful, ghastly terror painted there ; the blue eyes 
are widely dilated, and fix on something which Tonine 
cannot see; for there is nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but space on the blank stone wall behind Jacob, and 
it cannot be Jacob himself who has called up the hor- 
ror in her daughter’s face. 

“Js she mad ?” the frightened woman asks herself. 
“Well, if she is, Monsieur Jacob must not find it out.” 

While Matthieu lived Tonine was looked upon almost 
as a helpless imbecile; but she has regained the full 
use of her limbs since she has lived in Caudebec, and 
her cunning has grown with her strength. Food and 
drink are the chief things of life to her, and Berthe is 
only an available means to procure these without 
labor or anxiety. 

“No,” she says again to herself, “Monsieur Jacob 
must not find out anything which could prevent the 
marriage. Ad/ons, Monsieur,” she says, in a bantering 
tone, “as you are to have her altogether soon, you 
must leave Berthe to me this evening; you see she is 
not well.” : 

Monsieur is glad to go; he wants to marry Berthe, 
but he is never at ease in her presence. 

“Tt will be different after marriage,” he says, as he 
goes down the broken staircase; “she will be mine 
altogether, then, and I shall break her of these moods. 
I wish I had never seen her!”—and he mutters an 
oath. 

The staircase is certainly very dark and uneven, but 
the gendarme’s face has a heavier scowl on it than 
this should cause, even when he comes out into the 
sunshine. 

As soon as he departs, Tonine’s anger bursts out. 

“And is it not enough, then, foolish child, that thou 
has flouted and chilled the man by thy haughty moods, 
but thou must glare as if thou sawest a ghost over 
Jacob’s shoulder? If thou hadst now and then given 
him so much as a smile, he had married thee a year 
ago.” 

_ voice falters as she ends, and she crouches into 
her low chair, set just within the projecting brick fire- 

lace. 
. Berthe dges not speak, She only keeps her eyes 
fixed on her mother, till Tonine can no longer bear 
their mute reproach. She begins to rock herself to 
and fro, and she flings her patched black apron over 
her head, that she may grumble with impunity. 








“ Pining and fretting away health and good looks 
for a vaurien—for Jacob says Frangois was a vaurien 
—and then treating an honest man like a dog, and no 
one may say aword! Sainte Vierge, est facheux !” 

All this time Berthe has been trying to speak. She 
dares not utter all that is in her breast; hard as the 
task has been she has tried to disbelieve her own sus- 
picion that Frangois was not fairly dealt by. From 
infancy she has been accustomed to hear her mother’s 
feeble, impotent murmurs, and she has met them as 
her father met them, with gentle patience. 

But though Tonine has been a helpless tyrant, till 
to-day her vom has manifested itself rather in 
feeble complaints than in severe reproaches. 

The changed tone rouses Berthe from the stupor, 
which has been creeping over her day by day since 
she has lived in Caudebec—rouses her to a sudden and 
complete awakening. 

It is not on the crouching woman in the chair, with 
her apron over her head, that Berthe gazes so in- 
tently; it ison the gleam of light which has fallen 
on her mother’s conduct. 

Till now, Berthe has neither thought nor reasoned 
about Monsieur Jacob and his visits. At first she 
tried, in a spirit of dumb resistance, to be absent when 
he came; but she soon yielded to his vigilance, and 
then, as her health failed, and all resources seemed 
closed to her, she felt with a sort of half conscious 
sullen despair what the end must be. Now, in one 
startled minute of enlightenment, she sees it all. Her 
mother has from the first meant her to marry Jacob, 
although she well knew how Berthe had shrunk from 
the big gendarme, even atthe cottage at Villequier. 
Something beyond there is, which Berthe strives to 
see in the flood of light that thus suddenly brings her 
back to her former mental energy, and she seeks to 
follow the clue; but as she seeks she feels the biack 
veil falling over her again, and striving hard to keep 
her newly-gained light, she breaks suddenly into 
words: 

“Hush, my mother! for the love of God do not 
make my burden heavier. I have promised to marry 
Jacob Leduc—is not that enough? I have made no 

romise to love him, and if he is content thou must 
e 80 too.” 

The tone of her daughter’s voice startles Tonine; 
she pulls down her apron and looks at her hurriedly. 
Berthe has flushed; her eyes are bright, and her lips, 
too, look full of life; for an instant she is almost the 
Berthe Duval of two yearsago. At this sight all that 
there is of motherly feeling stirs in the old woman. 
Tonine struggles up to her feet, and hobbles over the 
tiled floor rv daughter. 

“My Berthe,” she says, “ dont be angry with thy 
mother; she is old and foolish, but all she does is for 
love of thee; only tell her just this. Berthe; tell her 
why thou hast looked so strangely at Jacob, and why 
that wild look comes to thy face at—at § 

She fixes her cunning little eyes on the soft, sweet 
blue eyes of her daughter, and then stands with her 
mouth wide open, stupified at the rapid change; for 
Berthe’s color fades as fast as snow melts before the 
fire, the light dies out of her eyes, and she grows a 
ghastly white. 

“Do not ask me,” she says. 
looks. 





“T cannot help my 
De not notice them, my mother.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

There are Seine pilots dwelling at Villequier, on the 
quay at the foot of the steep hill which leads up to the 
chateau perched atop of the lofty cote. The little boat 
brings passengers from the steamer which plies three 
times a week between Le Havre and Rouen, and it has 
just landed its one passenger, a tall bony, dark eyed 
woman, who might well sit for the portrait of Meg 
Merrilies. ; 

The sailors gathered round her; they have been idle 
all day, and her face promises pastime. 

“ Bon jour, ma mere,” says Julius Sergent, the 
biggest and burliest of the pilots, “you are a stranger; 
you are welcome. What may your business be in 

illequier ? Command us, we are in authority here.” 

A honk of laughter from the rest shows her that he 
is in jest. She mutters a rough word, and pushes by 
him till she is free of the circle, then she turns roun 
with a dark scoff on her keen dark face. ‘ 

“ Lazy vauriens /’—her face softens into a smile— 
“IT have a sailor son; only he does not spend his leisure 
in teasing other men’s mothers. He is good and kind, 
is-my Auguste, and it is for him I am come to pray at 
Barre-y-va, that his voyage may be prosperous. 

All the men take off their caps and look grave, 

“ Pardon, ma mere,” says Jules Sergent, “ Just now 
we are idle fellows, as you say; but we are going to 
drink the health of a bride and bridegroom to-day, 
and the prospect makes us merry. We will drink to 
your son’s safe return too, if you will tell us who 
he is.” 

“His name will not tell you much,”—a glow of 
pride passes across the wrinkled gipsy face—* he is 
called Auguste Durand. I cannot tell you where he 
is; he has heen gone two years; but [have had news 
of him, and in his letters he asks me to go to Barre- 





y-va.” 
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> says Jules. 


“T will go along with you, my mother,” say 
It is nearer 


“The chapel is a good —_ on the road. 
to Caudebec than it is to Villequier.” 

Jules rolls out of the group and advances towards 
the mother of Auguste. The sleeves of his dark, 
knitted jersey are rolled up to his elbows, and his 

glazed hat is set at the back of his head; but the smile 
fades out of his broad face, and he hesitates; the old 
woman’s brows are gathering into a frown while she 
stands scanning his face. 

“What is amiss now, my mother? No offense is 
meant, so none should be taken. I do not seek to 
force my companions on thee. My mates and I must 
all find our way to the chapel presently, to meet the 
bridal procession.” 

The old woman shudders. 

“TI know my way,” she says, “and I am not angry 
with you either, my lad. I was looking, to be sure I 
had not seen your face before; but no, it was an- 
other.” 

The tall woman goes on along the white osier-bor- 
dered road. 

“ A wedding party at Barre-y-va?” she says, and 
then a look-of horror passes over her face. “ [thought 
when I left the place I could never come back to it; 
but for my Auguste’s letter I had never come. Well, 
it may be that this bridal procession will wipe out the 
remembrance. Ah! mon Dieu! that was a night !” 
—she shudders and draws the back of one brown 
hand across her eyes. 

The road has begun to mount; it has widened, too, 
and the sun pours down scorching rays on the dusty, 
stony ground, After a mile or so the woman’s steps flag; 
she no longer holds her head so erect; at last, with 
almost a groan of fatigue, she makes her way out of 
the beaten path to a stile set in a hedge that borders 
the foot of the steep cote and sits down to rest. A 
gurgling sound makes her look about. Close by her 
feet is a cluster of broad primrose leaves, starting out 
from among a fringe of ferns, and beyond this, issuing 
from the mossy bank beneath the hedge, a fountain 
trickles like a thread of sparkling silver in the sunshine. 
She gets on the stile, stoops to wash her face in the | 
clear water, and then hollows the palm of her left hand 
and drinks thirstily out of it. 

“T must make haste to Barre-y-va,” she says, more 
cheerfully. “It is not very far to Caudebee, and I 
shall, perhaps, find a wagon there going to Yvetot or 
Buezeville.” 

She goes on with a quicker step along the road be- 
side the river, to ofter up prayers for her Auguste at 
the little chapel. Two years ago, when the young 
sailor started on his voyage, she had made this pil- 
grimage. Since then all had prospered with him; and 
now that his ship, instead of returning home, is to 
remain afloat another year, the pious young fellow has 
written to entreat his mother, to take the weary jour- 
ney once again for his sake, and to make an offering 
to tNotre Dame de Barre-y-va. Last time the Mere 
Durand fell ill, on her way home, and stayed some 
time at Beuzeville before she could return to Le Havre; 
but then perhaps it was not to.be wondered at, for she 
had started from Le Havre on one of the late evenings 
of the little steamer, and it had not landed her at 
Villequier till past eight o’clock in the midst of pour- 
ing rain. She had spent the night in the road, and had 
been picked up next morning, in a drenched semi-con- 
cious state, by the driver of a wagon returning to Beu- 
zeville. It was really not wonderful that la Mere 
Durand should have grown so stern and silent since 
her journey to Barre-y-va. Something must surely 
have happened there. 

There is a great contrast between the pilgrims 
bound for Barre-y-va en this sunshiny afternoon. 
Monsieur and Mme. Haulard head the procession when 
it leaves the church; the bridegroom is from the South, 
and he has no relative to stand by him in Caudebec, 
so he has asked the tailor to give him countenance. 
Next to this portly pair came Alphonse Poireau, the 
clock-maker and his sister Louise; old Pierre Lebrun, 
a half-witted brother of Tonine, is the only relative 
of the bride, for Berthe entreated her mother not to 
write to any of her father’s relatives—they live in 
Paris, and they are rich, and have shown no sympathy 
in the troubles which have befallen the Duvals in 
these two sad years. 

After Pierre come two gendarmes, sleepy-eyed fel- 
lows, who look suitable guardians of order for the 
peaceful, leisurely town of Caudebec. Then come 
about seven or eight girls and young women, for whom 
Berthe has no special friendship; but they love Berthe 
for her sweet face, and for the patience with which 
she has borne her sorrow. 

The procession goes to the house of Monsieur Hau- 
lard to breakfast, and it is afternoon before it sets out 
again towards the little chapel. No one knows 
whence this custom of going there came. The chapel 


| pel, and offers up prayers for a blessing on their union: 
|The procession walks in the same order as_ before. 
| There is no bridal finery displayed in it till you reach 
{the bride; her friends all wear their Sunday garments 
‘and look trim and fresh as for a fete day ; but the 
dresses are chiefly dark colored. 

Berthe looks pale and delicate, but very charming 
|to-day. She has on a long white muslin gown, which 
| trails on the ground behind, a wreath of white roses 
on her head, and over this a large white muslin veil. 
She has abouquet of white flowers in one hand and a 
pocket-handkerchief trimmed with lace in the other. 
These are Jacob’s gifts, selected by Mme. Haulard. 

Jacob walks a little in front of the bride aud her 
mother, swinging Berthe’s parasol in his hand. He 
looks very pale and grave-—paler even than he did 
during the marriage ceremony—certainly not a joyful 
bridegroom. 

Berthe walks on silently. The sun beats fiercely on 
her head, but she will not ask for her parasol. She can- 
not force herself to speak to Jacob ; he keeps a little in 
front, and never once looks over his shoulder, even when 
he answers the questions of his mother-in-law ; for Ton- 
ine is in a very gay and garrulous mood—she has ac- 
complished her purpose, and she feels satisfied with her- 
self and all the world besides. Her child looks well 
and has received some useful presents, and the break- 
fust provided by Mme. Haulard was excellent. Touine 
has drank more wine than she ever drank inher life be- 
fore. She is in far too merry a mood to notice the silence 
of the bride or the ghastly pallor of the bridegroom ; for 
as they now come in sight of the turn in the road where 
the chapel stands, Jacob’s face has grown awful to be- 
hold, his lips have lost all color, and he continually 
wipes his clammy forehead with his handkerchief. 

Just then comes a sound borne along from Villequier, 
and Jacob starts violently and looks round. No one 
notices him except Berthe, for the wailing sound be- 
comes distinct in another instant, and the procession 
greet it with a merry laugh. 

It is the group of sailors from Villequier, and Jules is 

playing ‘‘ Marlbrook” on an accordeon very much out 
of tune. 
The sailors halt at the turning which leads to the 
chapel, and the procession also halts. It is customary 
for the bride Oe bridegroom to pass on together and 
kueel side by side on the bench in front of the shrine. 
Also it is customary for the newly-married pair to ad- 
vance haud in hand and to kneel down together an in- 
stant as they pass the Calvary, which is just outside the 
chapel. 

But Jacob either does not know or intends to set 
aside these customs. He stands back that Berthe may 
pass in, aud he waits while she knecls at the Calvary, 
then he follows her slowly and unwillingly to the little 
shrine at 1ight angles from the high road, but com- 
pletely hidden from it by a massive group of trees ; the 
ground is level for some little way to the left of the 
shrine, and then, instead of the steeply-sloping bank, 
which they have been skirting on their way to Caude- 
bee, there is a precepitous descent to the river. The 
water is very deep here, so deep that when the darre 
is expected to be at its worst the Caudebec boats go 
quickly down to Barre-y-va, and lie snugly in the creek 
made by the projecting point till the furious wave has 
passed by. The fishermen say there are holes here of 
fearful depth. The procession stands waiting ; they 
will all go up to the shrine to offer their prayers by-and 
by, but they give precedence to Jacob and Berthe. 

Suddenly a loud shriek bursts through the thick 
trees, and at once Monsieur Haulard and Jules Sergent 
spring forward to the chapel. Alphonse Poireau hangs 
back, but the women and the two gendarmes press 
eagerly forward, for the silence that follows the shriek 
has been broken by fierce, shrill words that increase 
each moment in vehemence. 

When Madame Haulard arrives in front of the chapel 
she sees this ; 

A tall, dark woman stands pointing and frowning 
fiercely at Jacob Ledue ; Berthe has flushed cheeks and 
wild, exvited eyes, and Monsieur Haulard and the sailor 
look full of horror. 

“Are you men, either of you ?” the dark-eyed woman 
asks, in her fierce, high-pitched voice. “Do you not 
hear what I say? Listen then, you others "—she turns 
to the new comers and points to the shrinking figure of 
the stout gendarme. “Two years ago I came to Barre- 
y-va to pray for a prosperous voyage for my son Auguste 
Durand. I came by the latest tide. If I had waited a 
day the boat would have started in the early morning, 
but I was impatient, and I left Havre in the afternoon. 
It was a rainy evening and the light went early ; it was 
growing dark by the time I reached Villequier. I was 
told I had better sleep there, and make my pilgrimage 
in the morning ; but I was restless, I could not sleep; 
Tasked my way, and went out in the dark till I reached 
this place. I saw the light of the lamp through the trees, 











| 


as the name implies, was built to implore the Virgin’s|and thought I would stay on through the night beside 


help against the fury of the terrible barre of the Seine, 


which loses its force just above Caudebec; but wheth- 


er the bridegroom is, or is not a sailor, from time out 


| the chapel in prayer for my Auguste, and not go on to 
|Caudebee till the morning, for I believed I was much 
|further off than I really was. I went in and knelt down 


of the memory of any living inhabitants, every newly-|there”—she points her long brown hand to the bench 


married pair goes on foot from Caudebec to the cha-|in front of the grating—“ and after a bit I think I fell 


= 





asleep. Suddenly I heard a crashing, rumbling sound 
and a leudery. The crashing goes on and on, and I 
hold my breath in terror. Then comes a heavy fall. I 
listen, but there is only silence. I say to myself, 
“Some one has fallen down the steep cliff and has per- 
haps stunned himself. I must give what help 1 can. In 
an instant, before I can move, I hear a stealthy, cautious 
sound, nearer to me than the fall was ; it is as if some 
one pushes through the bushes on the other side of the 
road. I wait—something in this sound frightens me 
more than the other”. 

Jacob rouses himself abruptly. ‘ What is this folly? 
Are we men?” He utters an oath, and he looks 
specially at the two gendarmes, as if he had a right to 
their support. ‘ Why do you listen to a mad-woman? 
No sane woman would think of sleeping outside the 
chapel all night in the rain, and because this old witch 
did this, and because she hai a bad dream, she is to fly 
at me like a wild cat with impunity!’ He tries to 
stand erect, but he almost reels while he speaks, and 
stammers out the next words, “Come, Berthe, come 
then ; we have wasted timeenough here. If our friends 
like to amuse themselves with this fury they can do it ; 
butjif she follows me to Caudebee she will be locked up.” 
o one heeds him; all the staring faces are full of 
herror and expectation. Berthe moves closer to Mon- 
sieur Haulard ; her eyes are full of menace. Madame 
Durand breaks in on Jacob’s speech at the first pause : 
“Mad! mon Dieu. Ihave thought all this time that 
it might be a bad dream, or that the fever had made me 
mad. I have thought this, but I an not a witch or afury. 
No, brigand : I was not mad when I saw you—yes, you 
—come slowly past me, dragging something after you, 
something which sounded heavily before you came in 
sight. Ah, mon Dieu! Well for me if I had never 
stirred—never looked that night! I should have spared 
myself many a night of horror since. He,” she turns 
from Jacob to Monsieur Haulard, “ left his burden and 
went forward tothe edge of the steep bank yonder, and 
then I—I could not help it—lI bent forward and I saw 
what it was he had been dragging so -lowly—it was the 
body of a man, and it lay just there—there where you 
stand. I hid myself out of sight before the murderer 
came back, and then I heard again the heavy dragging 
over the ground ”—there is a movement among the lis- 
teners—‘ and then the sullen splash below. | tried to 
ery out, but I couldnot. I could not even move. When 
at last I aroused myself dawn had broken; I looked 
through the trees, and there on the ground was the cap 
ne a gendarme with a sprig of myrtle fastened into the 

and ”?—— 
“What became of that cap?” says Haulard, sternly, 
“you should have come on at once to Caudebee with 
that and have made your deposition.” 
The woman looked at him grimly. ~ Monsieur, we 
cannot always do all we should do. For me, that day I 
had but strength enough to crawl back to the road, and 
there a kind waggoner picked me up and took me on to 
Beuzeville ; there I had fever on the brain, and I was 
scarcely sure till to-day if what 1 had seen was real or a 
bad dream. But to-day, when I saw his face, I knew all 
was true.” She points at Jacob, but no one lovks at 
him, they are too much excited in listening to her 
“For the cap, 1 know nothing—l left it where it lay. No 
doubt he took care it should never be seen” 
She stops with a sudden awe on her face. 
Berthe has come forward and stands facing Jacob—so 
pal’, so calm, so stero, that excitement dies out of the 
group; the stillness is so profound that the girl’s voice 
strikes a chill into her listeners : 
“ My friends, she speaks the truth—this man Jacob 
Ledue is a murderer, he murdered my Frangois. He 
told him the high path along the cote was safe and not 
dangerous, as I had told him it was, and he was watch- 
ing for him when he fell. I have felt that he knew 
something, whenever I looked at that man; and all this 
time—all this time” (she turns and looks sternly at the 
group behind her) “you haye pronounced my Francois 
a faithless coward. ‘his man is his murderer ; here is 
the proof; that evening when—when Francois parted 
from me I fixed a sprig of myrtle in his cap.” 

An angry murmur rises round her, and Jules and 
another of the sailors take firm hold of Jacob. 

He offers no resistance—he seems paralyzed with 
fear. 

At Berthe’s first words he has begun to tremble ; the 
ghastly pallor has come back to his face, and now he 
shrinks from the blue eyes which fix so sternly on him. 

“Take me away,” he murmurs, “take me anywhere 
away from her.” 

Monsieur Haulard too shrinks away from Berthe ; 
there is something awful and uunatural in the terrible 
calm that possesses her. 

The sailors led Jacob away to Caudebec, and there is 
an instant of silence. Then Monsieur Haulard looks at 
Berthe. 

“ Mon Dieu /” he says, and advances quickly to her. 
He is too late ; Berthe totters, puts one hand to her 
heart, and falls at her mother’s feet. 

“ Best so,” the tailor says to his wife, when at last 
they reach their home in the Grande Place of Caude- 
bec; “better that poor Berthe should pass away at 
once and be spared the end of this tragedy.” 
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The Board of Directors of the Puc 
Mail Steamship Co. have published astate-| 
ment of the affairs of the Comy any for three | 
months ending October 31st, 1873, by) 
which it appears that the bnsiness of the | 
line during that period was conducted at 
a loss of $37,226 53. The assets of the| 
Company are stated at $7,225,221, and) 
their liabilities at $647,402. The capital | 
of the Company has apparently been im- 
paired in the amount of $13,422,181 27, 
owing to the wear and tear of the ships. 
The Company propose to replace the old 
ships, by the introduction of Iron pro- 
pellers, as rapidly as possible. 


The Railroads of Loog Island, N. Y. 


The annual report of the condition and 
finances of the Sowh Side Railroad, which, how- 
ever only makes an exhibit to the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, about the time when the Shipherd 
manegement was biought to a close, shows the 
total amount of capital stock paid in to be $1.- 
000,000; funded debt as by last report, $2,250,- 
000; tote] amount of funded debt, $3,250,000; 
floating debt as by last report, $170,326 73, 
and by this report, $967,656 82. making 
the total now of funded and floating d:- bt, 
$4,217,658; cost of coal and cquipment 
by last report. $3 815,476 20, ani by 
this report, $4,531,783 90; length of road, 57 
miles; length of double track, including sidings 
21 miles; branches owned by the eompany 114 
miles; number of passenger care, 50; baggage, 
mail and express cars, 5; freightcars 117; length 
of main line from Brooklyn to Patchozue 54 
miles; number of passengers carried, 679,055; 
expensts of mainteining the road, $302.982 19, 
expenses of repairs and machinery. $117 157; 
exponscs of operating the road, $260 637 42. 
Earnings: From paesengers, $290,192 72; from 
freight, $147,930 88; from other sources, $49,410 
84. Total earnings, $488,034 44. Payments: 
Transportation expenses, $680,777 13; interest, 
$257,631 55; internal revenue tax $985 02. 
Total payments, $939354 71. It will thus be 
seen that durin: the la t fiscsl year of the road 
its payments were considerably in excess of its 
earaings, and that its expenses were dispropor 
tionately heavy. Under the present manage. 
ment, the expenses, even in midwinter have 
been redaced to a figure below the receiptr. 
while the road bed has been kept in excellent 
condition, and the ro!lings ock is in good order 

The capita! etock of the Long Island Katroud 
ie now $3,300,000, it having been increased by 
$300,000 since the previous report The amvant 
of funded and floating debt is $1 705,0' 0 —in- 
creased $8).000; cost of road and equipment, 
$5,226 902 50—an increase of $210,000; lenzth 
of main line from Hunters Poiut to Greenport, 
94 miles; Jength of branches, 63 miles; «xpens & 
of maintaining the road, $221,794 92; repairs o' 
machinery, $67,787; expense of onerating rove, 
$210,800 92; earnings, $895,716 36; payments 
$512,557 07; inc'nding a cash dividend of 4 pe: 
cent to the stockholdere, The balwnce of the 
receipts is accounted for by a stock dividend of 
10 per cent, equal to $300,000, which was ar- 
ded to the amount of stock, a: above noted. | 
will be seen that the expense of operating th: 
Long Island road was nearly $50 000 18s than 
that of operating the Soud Side road, althongh 
the former exceeds the latter in lenght by 91} 
miles, and bas more branches. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


ga WE BUY AND SELL Goveryment Bonps, 
Gotp and Gotp Coupons at current market 
rates. : 

We buy and sell Investment Srocas anc 
Bonps at the Stuck Kxchunge ou Oumiaiesion 
for Cash. 

We make Cotrscrions for merchants and 
others, at all poiuts in the United States and 
Canada. 

We receive Deposits subject to draft at sight, 
and allow interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annom. 

We issue Centiricates oy Deposrr available in 
all parts of the country, and in case of Special 
Deposits allow interest at rates to be agreed 
upon. 

We Cottect Divipenps, Coupons. InteRsst on 
Usireo Srates Reoiwstepep Bonps, and attend t: 
Banking business generally, for ont of towv 
Banks, Bankers and Correspondents, on reason- 
able terms. 

We call attention to the present favorabl: 
opportanity for investment in CentRan Paci 
and Wesrzen Pacirio Goto Bonp:, which ar 
actively dealt in, both in this country aod iv 
Earope, and which at current prices are every- 
way des rable. 

We offer for svle, at 8§ and accrued interest, 
a limited amount of the Six Perm Cent. Lanp 
Grast Moxtoace Bonps of the Centaat Paciric 
Raiteoap Company 

Interest payable April tst, and October Ist 
Principal and interest payable, ia Gold, in New 
York City. 

Secured by first mortgsge on the entire Land 
Grant of the company, amouating to over Ll,. 
000 000 acres. and valned at nearly $30,000,000. 

The CenTrat Pacific Raitpoap CoMPANY now 
Own and operate over 1,200 miles of completed 
railroad, the Net Earnings of which, over Oper 
ating Expensex, are now paying the interest on 
their entire bonded debt and semi-anaual divi- 
dends of Three per cent. in gold on their paid 
up Capital Stock of $54,275,500, and are con- 
stantly increasing. 
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Fisk & Harton, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securitice 
6 Nageau Street, N. Y. 


ife| A BRILLIANT NOVEL! 


BY 


Jj. W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “‘ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.”* 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


tine Vo'ume, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paprr Cove, 


“It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.’’”— Nation, New York. 


** A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story.” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


** He is to-day, perhaps, the ablest American novelist.” 
—Galary Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 


the front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy, 
THE ROSE OF DI 

Zschokke, 


- g1 00 
100 
SENTIS, From the German of 
- Me eT ee 


LADY JUDITH, I y Justin McCarthy, 1 00 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, ~ - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 

‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 


Magazines.” -1’ Ni ws, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874 DP 





IT I8 THE 
Best American Magazine, 


No Family can Afford to do Without it, 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Expr. ss, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 





“& model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 


Subscribe at Once. 





It can be had with either “ Harper’s Weekly” or 
‘*Harper’s Bazar.” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “The 
Albion” for Seven DoLiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





front rank of American and European 








CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE 
a & TRAVER3— LIMITED PARTNER- 

SHIP—NOTICK is hereby given that a limited 
partnership has been formed by the undersigned, pursu- 
ant fo the provisions of the Revised Siatutes of the Siate 
of New York relating to limited partuerships, and the 
cts an endatory the ef, upon the fo lowing terms: 

First —-The name or firm under which the said partner- 
ship is to be conducted is FRENCH & TRAVERS. 

Secout—The general vature of the business intended 
to be conducied is a general hand brok 
commission business. 

Third—The names of all the general and i 
ners interested in the siid partnership aud their pespectiv 
places of residence are as followr, that ix to say; The 
general p riners therinare Seth B. French aod John 
‘Travers, Jr., both of whom reside in the city, county and 
St-te of New ‘o1k. The special partner therein ts Wil- 
liam R. Travers, who a'ro re:ilesin th city, county and 
State of New York. 

Fourth—The -wid William R. Travers, as such +p cal 
rartner, has contr buted 100,010 of ¢ pital to the com- 
mou 8.0ck -n United States currency: 

titth—The sail part hip is to » on the Ist 
day of January in the year 1874, and is to continue until 
or termivate upon the dlst day of December in the year 








New Yor, January Ist, 187!. 
SeTH B. FRENCH 
JOHN TRAVERS, Ja., } Geveral Partners. 
WILLIAM kK. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 





REFERRING TO 1HKE ABOVE NOTICE OF 
limited co-partnership, we respectfully solicit the pation- 
ge of our friends. 

Office of French & Travers, Uotten Brokere, 17 William 


Street, New York. 
FRENCM & TRAVERS, 





APPLETON Ss’ | 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revived Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally published under the title of Tux 
New American Cy(Lorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 scierce, litera- 


MISS BULKLEY’S 
ECARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRYTOWN, N. ¥.. 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER lith. 
6@~ ESTABLISHED 1859,_29 








“)(HARLIER FRENCH INSTITUTE 


For Boys & Young Gent!emen, 
126 and 128East Twenty-Fourth Street. 
BOARDING anp DAY SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd, 
College, Business, West Point, Annapolis, French, 
German, Spanish, &c, Primary Department, Gymnasium, 
Twenty-five Teachers. 
PROF. CHARLIER, 
Director and Proprietor. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M.LOUISES PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicnru Year of ber School, 
AT HER RESIDENCE, 

68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON. Jhass., 

On SEPTEMBER bth, 1878, 


Rerexs BY Peemission i her patrons the late Mre 
Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M, Evaru ; also 
vo the late Right Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D, ; Right 
Rev. F. 1), Huntington, D. D., Bish:p of Central New 
York ; Right Rev. Willium H, Odenheimer, !'. D., Bishop 
of New Jerrey ; and Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D , Harvard 
Universt:. 

Circulars may ve obtained by ad '!ressing Miss Pornam, 





Gannett Institute, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Formerly Chester Square Schoo } for Young Ledies 








ture, and art, huve induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue | 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyciopedia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the yao of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts aud the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and t revo- 





‘I wenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, 
Location, &c., um-urpassed by any American Female 
College. The Twentietu Year will begin THURSDAY, 
Si:Y'TEMBER 18th, 1873. 

! or Catalogue and Circular, apply to 

Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Princirat, 
69 CHESTER SQUAKE, BOSTON, MASS. 





lutions have occurred, involving uational changes of 
peculiar moment. he civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the Jast volume of the eid 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course | 
of commercial ard industiial activity has been commenced. 

rge i to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet Jesoeaved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In \ presen the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n lit , and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
amy with such . in i iti 

are n suggested 
knowledge. of 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than yr aeons no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their tion 1s 











P ts in its p as 
longer experience and enlarged 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8ST. JOHN. 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co-, N.Y. 


Tuts INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE SisTERS oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Musto. Forrign Languages axp DaawinG FORM 
FXiRa ( HArGES. 
For further informa ion apply tothe M:tner Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Grrunnusu, 
RENSSELAER C: UN'Y, N.Y. 





enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
e octavo volumes, containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and wi colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In extra Cloth, per VOl......ccccccereeseees$D 
In Library Lea! 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol....... 
Ss Well Ireeeapeiearaiclas. 
n orocco, antique, gilt 
In Full Russia, per vol........ weiner 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two mon’ 

*,* Specimen of the “American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


~ 200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Vew and ‘econd Hand, of First-Class Makers 
will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, oron Imstal- 
mim 8, or forrent, in City or Country, during 
this Financial Crisis, and the Holidays, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, No, 481 Broad- 
wry thanever before offered in New York. 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Ce'r. 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Uschestral Or. 
gans, I'lustrated Catalogues Mailed, Grea: 
indacements to the trade. A large dlscount 





00 
00 

















3CHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK, 


FACULTY: 

f. A. P. BARNARD, 8.7.1., LL.D, President. 

T. EGLESTON, Jx., E.M. Mineralogy an | Metallurgy 

FRANCIS L. VINTON, F, M, Mining Engineering. 

CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and 
‘pplied Chemistry. 

JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 

CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., Gencral Chemistry 

WILLIAM G. PEOK, LL.D., Mining “urveying. 

JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mat).ematics. 

0G . ROOD, A.M., Mechanica aud Physica. 

JOHN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D. L. L, D. Geology. 


The plan of this School emira’ +a three-years’ couray 

forthe degree of ENGINEE OF MINES, or BACHELOR 

OF PHILOSOPHY. 

For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
ion In Arithmetic, ebra, Gi y and Pian 

Trigonometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad 

mitted without examination an may pursu any or allo 

te subjects taught. 

For farther information, and for catalogues apply to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


man of the Faculty. 


ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 


G3" Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand, 


{ Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Doiiars by 
“an R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 

















to Ministers, Churches, Sunday sSehgols. &o, 





Gar Send for Circular containin 
testimonials, & . 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 








The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


LocaL ComMITTEE. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 





Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
CHARLES M., FRY. GOOLD if. REDMOND, 
No, &9 Wall Street. Of Dennistoun & Co, 
FRAME, HARE & LOCKW OOD, MANaGeks, 
No.’s 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Seasswas, New York. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


ADRIATIC 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


WM. A. SEAVER, President, 
¢. D, HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 











OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ww. MY 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company bli in ‘ity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
be - — wom Premiums Jar. 1, 


Premiums received from J an. + 
to Dec. 31, 1873, mnclusive.... 





hed te 





$100,395 77 
736,774 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company hes issued no Poltel s, exer pt 
ow Cargo and Freight for the Voyag-. 
NO KI: ae, HAV™ BEEN TAKEN UPON 

HULLS OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as above..... eocrccccecocccoces esee $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, 
during the same period 
Keturn Premiums... .$41,410 
THE © , ~~ seabed WAs THE ot ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank... .....-eceeeseeeo® 88 9 
United states and other stocks. . -440, 05 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244, 159 00 





: -——— $749.993 11 
Fremium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 117,087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 


Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... cecreees ee eteecrceerens 74,648 93 
Total Assets.... .ccececseessescesenccs #1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. REST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
ard day of February 

FIFTY PER C ENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
pT of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced | oe time of 

ep wo and cancelled t» the extent redee: 
A dividead in Scrip of TIRE ve PER 
CEN ?. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending Reg >! 3ist, 1873, which may be 





entitled to ich rtificates for which will be is- 

sued on and after UESDAY. the 7th day of > next. 
By order of the Board 

TRUSTEES: 

JOEN K. Lf aad WILLIAM LECONEY, 

H. B, CLAF FRANCIS PAYSON, 

G. D. H. GI LLESPlE, JEHIAL READ, 

A.C. RICHARDS, JOHN R. WALLER, 

A. 8. Bas RNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 

WM. T. LODGETT, THEO. W. MORRIS, 

JOHN r BARTOW, . 80 4 

ALEX. M. EARLE, THUS. B. MERRICK, 

W. M. RICHARDS, EORGE A. ER, 

i. Cc. ‘SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 


Cc 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES I. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FORESS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 


JOHN HILLYER, 
14 and 16 South William Strest, NEW YORK CITY. 


INSU 


| LAMAR 


RANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available in 


$250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28ru, 1874. 
J&P THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 








ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec , 1873 $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marke 
uary, 2h, SORE EN RE RG AT TORE 5 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... $8, 723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lst Deeember, 1875 

Losses paid during the same 
POTIOd ..cccccccccccccccccccces $2,960, 88 882 49 49 














Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PONSES..0.2-eeeee ereccccceees $1,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 








City, Bank and other Stocks.............. $8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwi « 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at........-...+... 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable - 2,833,302 2 
Cash in Bank........ ecccsceccccecesceccces 521,340 19 

Total amount of Assets..........+..- #15,¢ 613,642 52 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding e certifi- 
caies of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tucsduy, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Witius H. Wess, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Cuarces P. Burner, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rosr. B. Minturn, 
Rosrur L. Stewart, 
Wit E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest. 
Avexanper V. Biaxr, 
Cuarves D. Levericn. 
Josian 0. Low, 
Chartres H. Manrsmatr, 
Avorn Lemoyne, 
Grover W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Youngs, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horacr Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 


z. D. Jonns, 

‘ RLEs Dennis, 
Ww. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Co.t, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.rs H. Ressevr, 
Lowe. Hotsrook, 
Royal Pue.rs, 
Tavip Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Daniet 8, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnets, 
Hewry K. Boorrt, 
Witua™ E. Dover, 
Josrrn GAILLaRD, JR., 
C. A. HAND, 
James Low, 
Joun D. Hew cert, 
B. J. How.ann, 
Beni. Bapoock, 














J. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








, (NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDs. 


Tons. Tons. 
ot ee GFE CAT ADA ccccccccces 4276 | 
y coccccccccscDOD GREECE coccccccces 4310 | 

soccce © 40 







THE QUEEN...... = 


DENMARK 


One of the above steamers 3 will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wedne ssday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fo:tnightly to London direst from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........++++ 370, $80 and #90. 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, aud Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steecrage passage to Liverpool........+..seeeeeeseee’s 329. 
’assengers booked to and from erpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
agen. 

The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further particulars sonar of at 








the Company’s office, 
HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mai! Steamers, 


FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


TO AND 





CITY OF CHESTER.....Saturday, Feb. 7. 9 A.M, 
CITY OF NEW YORK... Saturday, Feb. 14. 2 P.M 
CITY OF ANTWERP. ... Saturday, Feb. 21. 9 A.M 
CITY OF BROOKLYN..Saturday, Feb. 28. 2 P. M. 


and every following by mad and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New Yor 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80, and #90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 

Prera'p Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business ooply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW bay 
For Steerage J’assage, at 33 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar!, Jersey City, 
as follows: 

DELTA .ccccccceccocccoccs Oe reccerecececcsess February 7. 
AMWDES 2. cccocccccccccvcccccvccsscocccsoeccece March 7 
GLAMORGAN, © March 21 
PEMBROERR...ccccccccccccces 





April l 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. ..cccccsccccccccsces$ $75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin......... oof currency. 
Steerege...ccccccccseccccccccccees currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from ceeaiat. ovcee 3. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 


No.17 Broadway, New York. 











OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN aeeneveleerne, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 

38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69 71. 73.78 & 80 
BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36,49,53 NEW STREET, 
Nos 4, 6, mM 17, 19, 41 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 











CUNARD L INE. 


EstaBLisH'p 1°40. 


|The British and N. A. R, M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
| 
! 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL 10 NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 17 an 4 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all a of Europe, at lowest rates. 
ough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin at apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at it Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. 





3100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 


G. FRANCKLYN, Acunt. 








CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


‘|New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


THE NEW AND FULL-POWERED Sena penTs, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC 
GER MANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
pool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
me, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

oe. 
combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, and bath-rooms, 
in midship section, where — motion is felt. Surgeons 
and s , Shane otvennene. 

RATES. —Saloon, 380 Steerage #30 currency. 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Country 
can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—cur- 
rency. 

Passengers booked to and ‘rom all parts of America 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia 
China, ete 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspeetion of plans and other information, 
the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW 
R. J. CURTIS, 


dat 





ions (for all classes) unrivalled, 





“POR 


Agent. 














THE 

Nafe Deposit Company 
OF WE Ww VORA, 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


———— ——— + 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, Presidevt. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br ck w lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established i in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 


WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
RENTIWVG OF S4FES, 


Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 





APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, | 
4and 6 BROAD STREET,N.Y. | 











| office, as follows : 


" 11;30 A, M., and on SaruRpay at 12 M 


New York Post office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending | 

Saturpay, February lith, 1874, will clove a’ this | 
On Tuxspay at 11 and 11;30 A, M.| 
|on Wrpwespay at 9:30 A. M., and 12 M.; i on Tuvaspat | 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


| 


GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED 
Rooms tor Ladies, 


With every re. Dae desks, a are 


MEN 


Very many tallies ee = oumaees or depositors. 


|A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 


FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 
| At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 
The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 
Whether for business or from curiosity, 


cence ay 





